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THE PLAN 


HE United Nations Committee on Palestine has added one 
more to the numerous schemes for the settlement of that 
unhappy country. In 1937 the Peel Commission proposed partition 
into a Jewish and an Arab State. The Woodhead Commission, 
appointed in 1938 to work out the details of partition, reported that 
the plan was in fact unworkable, and it never materialised. The 
Anglo-American Committee reported in April of last year in favour 
of a unitary State which should be neither Arab nor Jewish, but 
safeguard the rights of both sections of the population. In 
February of this year the British Government saw its own proposals 
for autonomous Arab and Jewish areas within a unitary State 
rejected by both Jews and Arabs, and in April it referred the whole 
Palestine question to the United Nations. A special meeting of the 
General Assembly in the middle of May appointed a Commission of 
eleven members (no representatives of the Great Powers among 
them) to visit Palestine and report to the ordinary session of the 
General Assembly in the present month, September. It must be 
counted to the credit of the Commission that it has punctually 
completed its task by the date set. Delegates to the General 
Assembly later in the month will have the recommendations and all 
relevant data in their hands. 

In essentials the Commission concurs with the (purely British) 
Peel Commission of 1937. It proposes the partition of Palestine 
into two independent States, each of them a member of the United 
Nations, with boundaries which may or not prove practicable, as 
those indicated by the Peel Commission did not, and with provision 
for special treatment for Jerusalem and for the conclusion between 
the two new States of treaties providing for unity of action in 
economic matters, communications, currency, etc. This, being the 
tecommendation of seven out of the eleven members of the Com- 
mission, must be regarded as the substantive report. A minority of 
three (one member of the Commission signed neither document) 
Proposed a federal Palestine very much in line with the British 
Government’s ideas of last February. Two salient features of the 
majority plan are that for a transition period of two years Great 
Britain shall continue to administer Palestine under the auspices of 
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the United Nations, and that in the two years 150,000 Jewish immi- 
grants shall be admitted into the proposed Jewish State. This may 
be compared with the 100,000 which the Anglo-American Committee 
desired to admit “ immediately.” 

To make such a plan, or any plan, an assured success it must be 
accepted broadly by the United Nations, by Great Britain as 
Mandatory for Palestine, by the Arabs and by the Jews. The first 
question is what acceptance by the United Nations would mean. 
Great Britain has borne long enough the expense, the odium and 
the strain on her man-power involved in holding civil war in Palestine 
in check. That can no longer continue. The proposal that for the 
transition period of two years, during which opposition to the new 
plan will inevitably blaze up in one quarter or another, this country 
should still continue to administer Palestine at her own cost in 
money and in human life is completely inadmissible, and the sug- 
gestion that in the interim period Britain shall carry on “ with the 
assistance of one or more of the United Nations” 1s too vague to 
form a basis for judgement. Here is the opportunity for organising 
the first effective International Force. Some external armed force in 
Palestine there must be. The Anglo-American Committee declared 
emphatically that “ if British forges were withdrawn there would be 
immediate and prolonged bloodshed, the end of which it is impossible 
to predict.” The publication of the United Nations report will not 
have changed that prospect materially ; even so, British forces cannot 
be made responsible for order in Palestine indefinitely, or even for 
two years ; we can bear our share as a member of the United Nations, 
but no more than our share. As for the Jews and Arabs, the oppos!- 
tion of the latter to the proposal to vivisect what they regard with 
much reason as an Arab State will be bitter and implacable ; such 
modifications as the transfer of Jaffa from the proposed Jewish to 
the proposed Arab area will be regarded as no more than a mitiga- 
tion. None the less, the partition proposal may prove less imprac- 
ticable than any other. On that, as well as on details of the new 
proposals, final judgement must be suspended till all voices have been 
heard at the General Assembly. Unhappily, more than voices may 


have been heard in Palestine before then. 
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Dollar Developments 


The coal problem was not solved by the coal crisis of February, 
1947, and it should be clear enough that the dollar problem has 
not been-solved by the dollar crisis of August, 1947. If we do not 
make more progress in decreasing our consumption of dollars in 
the next six months than we have made in increasing our produc- 
tion of coal in the past six months, then we certainly are bound for 
permanent poverty. Fortunately, there are already a few signs that 
the dollar problem is not being allowed to go by default. The cuts 
announced by Mr, Attlee last week were, after all, a little better than 
nothing. The complete cessation of all food purchases from the 
United States anncunced by Mr. Strachey on Sunday was, as the 
average consumer will soon discover, a great deal more than nothing. 
And the gathering together of the forces of the Dominions, fore- 
shadowed in announcements from Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, is likely to make a perceptible impression on the present 
balance of world trade. All these countries, and Canada, India, 
Pakistan and Burma as well, will have their representatives in 
London by September 11th, when the meetings of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund are due to begin, and all of 
them are faced with the intractable common problem of cutting 
their demands for dollars. It is as reasonable and just that 
this situation should lead to an increasing concentration on inter- 
Imperial trade as it is that the sacrifices of Canada and Australia 
on our behalf should have their due reward. If for the time being 
we cannot complete two of the classical triangles of international 
trade by paying these Dominions in dollars for the goods which 
they have sent to us, and continue to send, then we must undertake 
to pay them in goods. We cannot have it both ways. Always the 
dollar problem leads back to the joint problems of British production 
and British austerity. And since we must produce it is best to 
produce for the benefit of those who have the strongest faith in us. 


Tragedy in India 

The part British rule and British troops in India have played 
for generations in holding communal feuds in India in check has 
been deplorably demonstrated in the last three weeks by the con- 
tinuance of the reign of terror created in the Punjab, Calcutta and 
elsewhere. One responsible estimate puts the dead in the Punjab at 
100,000, while the numbers of refugees trekking across the new 
frontiers is without computation. A vast unorganised transfer of 
populations both ways is taking place. Admirable work has been 
done by the Punjab Frontier Force, but it was disbanded on Sunday 
because the situation had got quite beyond its scope, and the India 
and Pakistan armies have now taken over. But they both still con- 
sist of mixed elements—Hindu and Muslim—which to some extent 
shakes confidence in them. The Sikhs, who are divided in two by 
the new frontier, have both suffered and inflicted serious losses. 
There is no arguing with sheer fanaticism, but the two Prime 
Ministers, Pandit Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, are. co-operating 
encouragingly, and the situation in the Punjab shows some slight 
improvement. In Calcutta—strange manifestation in these days of 
realpolitik—the most hopeful factor may be Mr. Gandhi’s decision 
to fast “till sanity returns.” But the trouble there is far from over yet. 


New Alignment in Hungary 

However surprising the fact may be to those American observers 
who have seen nothing more in recent events in Hungary than the 
sinister attempt to extend Russian power, the elections there have 
passed off in comparative quiet and with comparative regularity. 
Irregularities there were, in the form of cooked electoral] registers, 
which wrongly disfranchised some thousands of Socialists, and plural 
voting, which inflated the Communist influence, but by the stan- 
dards of Eastern Europe it was not a bad election. It is significant 
enough that the Socialists, although protesting at irregularities which 
have probably helped to reduce their representation, have not so 
far decided to refuse recognition to the elections. All the other 
parties are behaving towards each other with singular politeness. 
The somewhat miscellaneous Smallholders Party has paid a heavy 
price for its dangerous thoughts in wishing to substitute one-party 
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tule for the former coalition. It has been dismembered and jts 
representation as a party has been reduced from 57 per cent. to 
1§.1 per cent. But on the other hand a new opposition Party has 
arisen, the People’s Democratic Party, led by M. Barankovics, This 
group, which comes second to the Communists with 16 per cent 
of the total votes cast, is one more instance of the steady rise of 
Christian Democratic parties all over Europe. But it has not yet 
upset the curious air of harmony, and the Communists are already 
showing signs of wanting to get M. Barankovics and his friends 
within the fold of a governing coalition. There is no escaping the 
impression that peace and quiet are more easily maintained jn 
Hungary when Russians and Americans refrain from exchanging 
discourtesies over the course of events there. But it would be com- 
pletely foolish to conclude that all is well. What has happened is 
that the Communist attempt to get control of power despite the 
wishes of the majority is not yet completely successful. It has cer- 
tainly not ended, and M. Barankovics, in his negotiations with the 
Communist leader, M. Rakosi, will do well to remember the fate of 
the young lady of Riga. 


The Americans in Athens 


The American authorities could not have a more perfect lesson in 
the difficulties of international responsibility than they are now get- 
ting in Greece. They would like to have a broad-based Government 
and, such is the cleavage between Right and Left and the obstinacy 
of the mindr parties, that what they have after the recent crisis is 
a more narrowly based Government than before. They would 
like to have a new general election to replace a Chamber which was 
first formed to deal with issues which are no longer of first import- 
ance, but the disturbed state of the country precludes such an 
election. They would like to behave in a conciliatory manner to 
the rebels on the Left Wing, or to have the Government behave in 
such a manner, but the insufferable behaviour of the rebels them- 
selves and of their foreign abettors makes conciliation next to 
impossible. In effect, they would like the Greeks to run their own 
country in a peaceable manner, but they are daily being forced into 
running it for them. So far and so fast have events moved since 
the British in Greece were holding the line alone, that the wheel 
has almost come full circle, and the American authorities are asking 
that the British troops should extend their stay in Greece still further, 
presumably at American expense. This is in fact one of the solu- 
tions which were firmly rejected during the few hectic days before 
the announcement of the Truman Doctrine, but it looks as if it will 
now have to be accepted for the time being. The objections to 
sending a body of American troops, other than a Staff nucleus, to 
Greece may not be insuperable, but they can hardly be overcome 
in a short time. For the immediate future a few British troops may 
have to stay, and such is the moral effect of their presence on the 
Greek population and the long-term importance of the continuance 
of solid and cordial relations between Britain, Greece and the United 
States that it is better they should stay. But they cannot stay for ever. 


German Industry Gets Its Orders 


Since it is not in the nature of economic problems that they can 
be solved by military gentlemen employing rush tactics, it is not 
surprising that the publication of the Anglo-American plan for 
the level of industry in Western Germany despite French opposi- 
tion at last week’s Three Power consultation, should have left nobody 
very pleased. The French representatives, presented at Lancaster 
House with a plan based on a Ruhr steel production of 10.7 million 
tons and harried at home by opposition on the Right and Left to any 
arrangement raising the possibility of a German military recovery, 
could only enter a series of reservations and retire bitterly dis- 
appointed. The Russian Military Governor in Germany, inevitably 
though less excusably, has lodged the routine protest against a breach 
of the Potsdam agreement. German reactions are slow in coming 
through, though those sections of opinion which are determined t 
make the worst of everything have already complained of the inability 
of the German authorities at Frankfurt to carry the plan through 
and claimed that it will not work without still larger Allied, 
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jmports of food, materials and equipment. The British public, 
remembering that the Potsdam agreement fixed the permitted steel 

uction at 5.8 million rons, that the agreement of March, 1946, 
raised it to 7.5 million tons, and that neither of them worked, will 
wonder why it has been raised to 10.7 million, when the actual steel 
output is still below even the first of these figures. It will also 
wonder why, valid as the new plan is in the long run, its publication 
could not have been delayed until November, when the Council of 
Foreign Ministers meets again, The answer must be that the British 
and American authorities attached more importance to letting the 
Germans know their fate, in terms both of effort required and 
factories to be dismantled as reparations, than to pleasing either the 
French or the Russians, There may have been some excuse so far 
as the Russians are concerned, since there is no reason to believe that 
they will suddenly become co-operative in November. But little is 
to be gained either by weakening M. Ramadier’s Government or by 
enhancing the perfectly genuine French fears of a German recovery. 


Towards the Marshall Plan 


It never seemed likely that the 16 European countries meeting in 
Paris to draw up a schedule of joint requirements and a plan for self- 
help would have an easy task, and now that the day for reporting 
progress is near it does not look much easier. The provisional estimate 
of aid required over the next four years was some $29,000,000,000, a 
figure which not only exceeds American willingness to help, as was 
shown by a statement of the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. Robert 
Lovett, last week, but probably exceeds American capacity as well. 
The programme of future European production must secure American 
approval, but the proposals for close economic co-ordination between 
the 16 countries are full of awkward gaps and contradictions. It could 
hardly have been otherwise. Western Europe, after all, is not a 
self-sufficient economic unit, and since the pre-war balance of 


exchange of manufactures for the primary products of Eastern 


Europe has been upset by the descent of the iron curtain, the estab- 
lishment of a new balance with raw material suppliers outside Europe 
must necessarily present a number of uncertainties which cannot be 
removed in Paris, It is impossible to believe that the Americans do 
not understand and sympathise with all this, and therefore it is 
possible to hope that the group of senior officials now in Paris will 
aim at smoothing out the difficulties of the Conference. But even 
if this powerful lever can be counted upon—and if Mr. Marshall 
has full faith in his own proposals it must be counted upon—the 
mass of difficulty to be moved is still most forbidding. But if it can 
be proved to Mr. Marshall that his démarche was not in vain, and 
that the United States is not being asked to pour money down a drain, 
that will be enough. The task of convincing Congress is an American 
task, in which the House Select Committee, now also in Europe, can 
play an important part. 


The F.B.I. Again 


Of all the bodies qualified to pronounce on the economic situation 
the Federation of British Industries keeps most consistently to brass 
tacks, The recommendations in its latest report on the way to 
recovery are all strictly practical. That does not mean that they are 
exclusively concerned with the moves of the next few months. It 
remains as practical to take a long view of economic organisation 
today as it would have been two years ago. The virtue of the F.B.I. 
since the war has been that while keeping its acquaintance with 
everyday problems—which, as an association of business men it was 
bound to do—it has never neglected those problems of the middle 
distance which are the proper study of Government and of business 
men in collective association. The insistence of the Federation on 
a cut of some £450,000,000 a year in the present impracticable pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure, on the necessity for forging closer 
links with the continent of Europe during the coming winter, and on 
the development of export sales through improvements in quality 
and constant attention to the reduction of costs, are all as strictly 
realistic as its appeal for concentration by the coal-mining industry 
on coking coals and the washed grades, the co-ordination of coal 
deliveries with the availability of other materials, and the avoidance 
of interference with the steel industry at the time when it is con- 
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centrating on the strenuous but not impossible task of producing 
14,000,000 ingot tons in 1948. When the Federation’s report does 
turn to the problems of the really distant future it does so with the 
sound business sense inherent in a nation which in the nineteenth 
century put its money into long-term ventures in all parts of the world 
and in the end got its money back, Prominence is given to the fact 
that we can restore our credit and balance our trade in the long run. 
If that fact, presented by independent business men fully aware of 
both the difficulties and the potentialities of British production, 
should happen to catch the eye of Mr. Snyder during his forthcoming 
visit to London, it can do a lot of good. 


Less Petrol or No Petrol ? 


There is one item in last week’s austerity programme regarding 
which the Government may reasonably be asked to think again. 
That is the abolition of the basic petrol ration, The avowed desire 
to suspend “ pleasure-motoring” at this time of stress commands 
some sympathy. But the people who keep a car for purposes of 
legitimate utility far outnumber those who keep one merely for 
pleasure. Motoring saves valuable time, makes for health, simplifies 
holidays and relieves the severe pressure on public transport, both 
road and rail. In the last resort, of course, almost any sacrifice must 
be accepted as the price of national survival. But we have not come 
to the last resort, as the decision that horse-racing, dog-racing, 
theatres and cinemas—to say nothing of “ pleasure-drinking ”—are 
to continue more or less as usual abundantly testifies, In these 
cases, it may be contended, dollar-imports are not involved, But 
what is involved in the case of basic petrol, even if it be true that 
our needs cannot be fully supplied from the sterling area for lack 
of tankers? It was stated by the Prime Minister on August 6th that 
a reduction of the basic ration by one-third, together with a cut of 
10 per cent, in the supplementary ration, would mean a saving of 
£4,000,000. Now we are to lose the basic ration altogether and save 
£5,000,000. The disproportion between the trifling dollar-gain and 
the extensive loss in convenience, in health, in the blow to the motor- 


industry (for it is idle to suppose that the capacity of the export 
market is infinite) and in the fall in national revenue through the 
reduced yield of licence-duty and petrol-tax, is glaringly dispropor- 


tionate. Let the Government go back to its August 6th proposal 
and no reasonable person will complain. 


Conditions of Emigration 

Mr. Calwell, the Australian Minister. of Immigration, when he 
said in Ottawa last week that those who remain in Britain were 
“only helping to starve and suffocate each other,” seems to have 
based his statement on the economically unsound assumption that 
with every pair of hands goes only one mouth. One man’s produc- 
tion has to cover much more consumption than that. This country 
will hardly profit from the emigration of some of its most virile and 
enterprising members, who provide, directly or indirectly, for those 
unable, or not yet able, to work—presumably those whom 
Mr. Calwell does not want, This is the paradox of any scheme of 
emigration based on one-sided need ; only if it can be shown that 
the needs of Imperial defence must be met by a further lowering of 
the standard of living at home will such a differential movement of 
population be justified. The seriousness of the threat to British 
productive capacity is shown by the fact that Mr. Calwell indicated 
that 400,000 people had already made inquiries at Australia House 
about emigration to Australia, and that*the Dominion was pre- 
pared to accept at least half that number. Canada, in the first six 
months of this year, has already received over 11,000 British immi- 
grants ; and both New Zealand and South Africa have extensive settle- 
ment plans. A Conference held to examine the problem of man-power 
in the Empire—as suggested by Mr. Calwell—should consider first 
the effect of such centrifugal migration policies on the British Isles 
themselves. A good deal might be said for the adoption, by the 
Dominions, of a scheme of family or community migration, whereby 
consumption, in the Home Country, would be reduced side by side 
with productive capacity; what we cannot afford is reduction of 
productive power without a corresponding reduction of consumption- 
demand. 
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THE POWER OF THE UNIONS 


O one will be disposed to under-rate the importance of the 
Trades Union Congress or of the discussions at its annual 
Conference at Southport this week. Politics and economics, par- 
ticularly the economics of industry, were never more mixed up 
than they are today, and it is entirely proper that the industrial 
side of the movement should register its views on such questions 
at its annual assembly as the political side does more continuously 
in Parliament. Numerically, the T.U.C. is growing steadily ; its 
present membership is over 7,500,000 ; and there can be very few 
Labour Members of Parliament who do not owe their seats 
primarily to trade union votes. It is therefore of the first im- 
portance to the Government that the T.U.C. should keep in step 
with it. Nothing has, in fact, happened at Southport to provoke 
anxiety on that score. The trade unions are in some respects 
supporting the Cabinet even beyond expectation. There is full 
realisation that the country must be saved by the workers, and 
the Congress acquiesced with surprising readiness in the adoption 
of such a measure as the projected Control of Engagement Order 
as a necessary means of concentrating men and materials in essen- 
tial, at the expense of non-essential, industries. It is possible even 
to read into the brief references to the new wage-ascertainment 
branch of the Ministry of Labour a tacit recognition that some 
form of official wage-policy must be promulgated and accepted. 
The President in his opening address made reference to the familiar 
and dangerous phenomenon of too much money chasing too few 
goods. The more wages are raised the more that danger 
will be intensified. If the present crisis is to be surmounted there 
must be a moratorium to wage-increases (apart from piece-work 
earnings) for a considerable period. It may be too much to ask 
trade unionists to preach that doctrine, but at least they can be 
asked on both rational and national grounds not to denounce it. 
On one fundamental issue the Congress professes views which 
must be challenged at once. The first essential in a controlled 
economy, said the President, must be a recognition that industry’s 
prime purpose was to supply in the best and cheapest way possible 
the commodities the community as a whole needed and desired ; 
the motive underlying industry in the past, profits for a few by 
the exploitation of the many, had failed. With the definition of 
industry’s prime purpose there need be no quarrel; of the 
assumption that that purpose is being better achieved under 
nationalisation there can be no acceptance. The new method is 
under test, and it is only by its results that it can be judged. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the recent history of the first industry 
to be nationalised, coal, to justify any optimism as yet. More men 
are producing less coal today than in 1941 ; the price has risen so 
high as almost to cripple many industries dependent on coal ; the 
Government’s estimate for 1947 has now dropped below 
200,000,000 tons (as against a Trades Union Congress demand for 
220,000,000); and a series of the most wanton, irresponsible and, 
in all the circumstances, criminal strikes is now in progress. When 
a vote is taken to decide whether the 2,600 Grimethorpe men shall 
stay out, and—because 294 men vote in favour of that and 139 the 
other way—not only does this pit remain idle, but some 45 others 
with it, all hope of discussion on a basis of reason and sanity 
disappears. No blame attaches to the men’s official leaders. Every 
responsible trade union leader is angered and alarmed at the total 
anarchy thus manifested. Their efforts to restore sanity have so 
far been utterly futile. If the Grimethorpe spirit spreads, the 
economic crisis, grave as it is, will have taken its gravest turn yet. 
No community can live if the men who supply it with the where- 
withal to live refuse to supply it, in defiance of every engagement 
they have contracted. 


If there is any Minister who might be expected to carry weight 
with a trade union audience it is Mr. Bevin, and it was well that 
in his person the interdependence of home and foreign policies 
should be driven home decisively at Southport on Wednesday, 
The Foreign Secretary will not have spoken in vain if he has 
succeeded in impressing on organised labour that this country’s 
place in the world depends far less on its Navy and Army and 
Air Force than on the maintenance of its efficiency as a great 
industrial nation. In the struggle to keep the place we established 
in the nineteenth century there can be neither check nor respite, 
At the best we shall not fully keep it. Developments over which 
we have no control make that impossible. Nations which once 
mainly exported primary products and met their needs for manv- 
factured goods largely by imports from Great Britain are rapidly 
becoming industrialised themselves. That partially closes im- 
portant markets, and for the markets so contracted countries like 
the United States are competing with increasing intensity. But 
that only means that the struggle will be hard, not for a moment 
that it is hopeless. British quality, in cars, in textiles, in leather 
goods, in machine-tools, in radio equipment, can still carry British 
exports far. And for British coal the demand is insatiable. Nothing, 
it must be repeated, in the whole national life is more tragic than 
our failure to supply what we are so incontestably capable of 
supplying. 

But goods can only be sold where purchasing-power exists, unless 
indeed they are sold on credit, as so much that America has sent 
to Britain in the last eighteen months has been. That credit is 
now suspended, and it will only be renewed in another form, to 
this as to other countries of Europe, if Europe can satisfy the 
United States that she is still a good business proposition. That 
depends very largely on the results of the present Paris discussions. 
Meanwhile, British trade must be developed where it can be 
developed, first and foremost within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. What Mr. Bevin had to say on that is on the short view 
arresting, and may in the long run prove historic. A customs 
union within the Commonwealth, and certainly within the Empire, 
has obvious superficial attractions. In the words of the Foreign 
Secretary can almost be caught an echo of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s Zollverein demand of more than forty years ago. Two wars, 
each of which, it was confidently predicted, would finally disrupt 
the Commonwealth, have left its constituent nations knit more 
inseparably together. The co-operation they are offering to one 
of their number, Britain, in the rigours of peace is no less im- 
pressive than their support in the crises of war. At present, though 
not necessarily for ever, sentiment will do more than tariffs, or 
their absence, to foster inter-Commonwealth trade. There must, 
as Mr. Bevin said, be common plans for defence and an equitable 
allocation of its cost, and from the close financial arrangements 
involved in that to close economic arrangements is no impossible 
step. Even if Mr. Bevin was only flying a kite it will serve its 
purpose. In the light of his speech the idea of a Commonwealth 
Customs Union will be discussed in every quarter and from every 
angle. That, so far as it goes, is all to the good. 

So far as it goes—for there are many considerations here which 
counsel caution, as well as some which counsel speed. If it is a 
question of increasing free trade in the world by making trade 
between all Commonwealth nations free, the prima facie advan- 
tages of such a plan are clear. But other countries whose products 
would have to get into the Dominions over a tariff, while British 
or other Dominion products met with no such impediment, could 
hardly be expected to show enthusiasm for the plan. And when 
Mr. Bevin speaks, not of self-governing Dominions, but of areas 
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in varying degrees of dependency, other difficulties arise. Take 
the vast and largely unexploited resources of Africa. Mr. Bevin 
is perfectly right in saying that they must not be developed by 
“ gambling mine companies in London,” though there are better 
ways than that of referring to investors who have borne the risk 
of exploring for unascertained resources when no one else would 
bear it. But by the Berlin Act of 1885, and rhe terms of the various 
mandates we hold, complete free trade is established over large 
areas of Africa, and it is not open to this country to put a tariff 
fence round them with itself and the rest of the Commonwealth 
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inside. That, perhaps is not what Mr. Bevin meant, but with a 
European Customs Union, a Benelux Customs Union, a Scandi- 
navian Customs Union, and now a Commonwealth Customs Union 
all under discussion a good deal of hard thinking is necessary. 
It is significant that Mr. Bevin chose the Trades Union Congress 
platform for the launch of his new project. In so doing he paid 
a compliment to his hearers, and incidentally emphasised the need 
for the self-education of the workers in the great and complicated 
problems of the nation, the Empire and the Commonwealth. Their 
power is undisputed ; with power, imperatively, must go knowledge. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE brief visit of the party of American Congressmen to this 
T country is very welcome, though nothing could be more 
lamentable than that it should synchronise with one of the most 
criminally insane series of coal-strikes in our history. It is clear 
from conversation with the American legislators that they have come 
to Europe in a spirit of the fullest good will, and with the intention 
of carrying out in the most businesslike way their task of estimating 
the possibility of restoring Europe with American help. One thing is 
quite certain, that Europe’s expectation must be kept within reason- 
able limits. To suggest that anything like the 29 billion dollars 
which has been mentioned in some quarters is necessary would 
alienate Congress fatally at the outset. Something under half that 
amount spread over three or four years in diminishing sums (pos- 
sibly 6 billion being provided in the first year) would, I should 
judge, have a good chance of being approved. The vote in Con- 
gress may be to some extent on party lines, but more Republicans 
are likely to vote for aid to Europe than Democrats will vote against 
it—enough in all likelihood to give a favourable result. It is an 
interesting accident—perhaps not altogether an accident—that the 
leader of the Congressional Delegation, Mr. Christian Herter, worked 
closely with Mr. Hoover on European relief after the last war, and 
Relief Council in 1920. 

* * 


was secretary of the European 
- 


* 


English hotels come in for some sharp criticism from time to 
time, and I am glad to give hospitality to testimony in their favour, 
particularly when it comes from so experienced a witness as 
Sir Kenneth Clark. I don’t think I have in fact drawn the com- 
parison with which he credits me between British and Swiss hotels, 
but I am very willing that he should draw it. In his view “for 
comfort, efficiency and courtesy the English hotel is far superior ; I 
should particularly stress the last.” I have myself, in a rather limited 
experience, never found Swiss hotels deficient in any of these 
qualities, but if English hotels are still less deficient in them I am 
very glad. Let me add one more quotation from Sir Kenneth’s 
letter: “It has been my good fortune to stay in most of the famous 
hotels in Europe, and I would like to record that I know at least two 
English hotels, outside London, which can compare with any of 
them—even under present conditions ; no doubt there are many more 
which I have not visited.” That may well be. But in the matter 
of medium-priced hotels (which “famous” hotels rarely are) I still 
take leave to doubt whether the advantage is with the British. 

* * . * 

If we are going to go on keeping German prisoners here when 
they have done their part in getting in the harvest (which we mani- 
festly ought not to), we ought at any rate to do what is possible to 
make the rest of their enforced stay in this country as pleasant as 
the circumstances permit, and profitable as well. To some extent 
that is being done by the educational courses at camps like Wilton 
Park, and I have been particularly impressed by what I have been 
told of an experiment now in progress at the Essex town of Brain- 
tree, where an attempt is made to give some thirty prisoners, sclected 
for their receptivity, a picture of the daily life of an English country 
town. On one occasion the Germans, well mixed up for social 
purposes with an equal number of townspeople, heard a lecture on 
English local government, followed by questions; on another they 
went over the court-house and heard a lecture on the English judicial 
and magisterial system ; on another they were taken over a particu- 


larly efficient and up-to-date local factory ; and no doubt there is 
more to come. This is an example that could well be copied else- 
where, and I hope it will be. 


* * * * 


I have not read Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wild Animals I Have 
Known or its companion volumes, and I should consider it iconoclasm 
to throw doubt on their veracity myself. But Mr. Bergen Evans, 
an American writer who devotes his book, The Natural History of 
Nonsense* to the task of exploding error in order to establish truth 
suffers from no such inhibitions, Mr. Seton tells of a vixen which, 
when her cub was caught in a trap, “ brought the innocent little one 
a piece of poisoned bait that it might die rather than live in captivity.” 
Mr. Evans says in effect “ Rats,” and I am bound to say I don’t 
blame him. Mr. Seton relates (on the authority of a Canadian Arch- 
bishop) the story of a boy adopted by a badger; Mr. Evans’ 
scepticism is equally crude, Other people write vivid stories of 
wolves that hunt in packs and eat men. Mr. Evans quotes high 
authority in support of his contention that wolves do neither the one 
nor the other. We shall be told next that the whale didn’t swallow 
Jonah, Oddly enough, Mr. Evans says it could have. 

7 + * * 


The champion county doesn’t look quite so champion after its 
defeat by Lancashire on Tuesday. But the fact remains that on 
points Middlesex is first in the table and Lancashire third. This 
week’s match was a great event—anyone’s game till the last hour 
or so, with Lancashire’s big first innings total, Middlesex’s weak 
reply, Lancashire’s almost equally weak second effort and finally 
Middlesex’s praiseworthy but unsuccessful attempt to get the 371 runs 
needed in its second innings. Never were fine bowlers and fine 
batsmen better matched. Over 20,000 people watched them each day. 
Denis Compton’s century, bringing him level with Hobbs’s of sixteen 
in a season was immensely popular, and the bowling of Ian Bedford, 
the seventeen-year-old schoolboy, fixed him definitely in the first 
class. He ought, of course, to go to the West Indies with the Test 
team, but he ought equally—and more so—to finish his education. 
He will have plenty of cricket opportunities later. 

* o * * 


Both the Primate of England and the Primate of All England have 
been expressing themselves on the crisis, His Grace of York proposing 
that his Grace of Canterbury should invite the leaders of all political 
parties to a conclave in which the situation should be discussed and 
plans matured in an atmosphere of single-minded co-operation, and 
His Grace of Canterbury suggesting that the duty of the Christian 
is to be of a quiet mind because he trusts in God ; to do his work 
and do it well for its own sake ; and to trouble not whether when so 
engaged he is receiving more or less for himself than another man. 
There is a great deal in what both Archbishops say. Of the two 
more, I think, would be achieved for the country in the long run if 
everyone concerned took Dr. Fisher’s advice than if the few 
concerned took Dr. Garbett’s. 

* * o * 


The absence of punctuation in my third paragraph last week seems 
to have caused some scandal. It was intentional. A little variety 
and a little breathlessness is sometimes salutary. JANUS. 


12s. 6d. 





* Michael Joseph. 
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A.B.C. OF THE CRISIS 


By ROY HARROD 


N August 20th it was decided to make sterling inconvertible, 

after a brief run of convertibility lasting 36 days. This decision 
was a momentous one, not only in relation to the economic future 
of the nation, but also as affecting her honour. 

By the American Loan Agreement Britain was cleared of her 
liabilities under Lease-Lend and given a loan to tide her over her 
post-war difficulties on semi-charitable terms. It has been, roughly 
estimated that the loan may be regarded as one-half gift and one- 
half a loan on the most favourable commercial terms. There were 
certain conditions. The one to which the Americans probably 
attached the greatest importance of all was that the loan should be 
used in such a way as to establish sterling as a convertible currency. 
They desired this, not only in their self-interest, but also because 
they wished to see Britain strong as a bulwark of liberty, and 
because they deemed that sterling convertibility would be a first 
step in world economic revival. Having used by far the greater 
part of the money, Britain violated this primary condition. The 
plea was necessity. A similar plea was made in defence of the 
Munich agreement (but in that case our honourable obligation to 
defend the integrity of Czechoslovakia was less clear). In the one 
case, as in the other, it is necessary to examine the steps by which 
the impasse was reached. 

There were two causes which precipitated the crisis of August 
20th, one more fundamental, but the other, though subsidiary, of 
great immediate importance. The fundamental cause was the state 
of our balance of trade, or, more strictly, our balance of foreign 
payments on current account. In 1946 this made rapid improve- 
ment ; for that year we were only £400 million on the wrong side ; if 
from this figure is subtracted the £300 million that the Government 
had to pay abroad in discharge of our abnormal political and military 
commitments, the commercial adverse balance was only £100 million. 
Allowing for the changed value of money, this was less than our 
adverse balance in 1938 (£70 million). 

The improvement should have been continued in 1947, as 
demobilisation and immediate post-war adjustments were com- 
pleted. Markets were not lacking. But meanwhile there was 
coming into being, with gathering momentum, a vast programme 
of capital outlay for improving the country—re-equipment of our 
basic services, building, etc.——which absorbed the men and 
materials that were released from the war effort and should have 
gone to increasing our exports. Our foreign markets had to remain 
unsatisfied. The effect of this gathering momentum is clearly 
revealed in “ The Economic Survey for 1947,” which estimates capital 
programmes at a figure showing an increase of {£400 million over 
1946. The important point is that the programme exceeded by a 
roughly similar amount what we. could expect to finance from the 
savings of our own people. This is a point at which our honour is 
involved. A man has no business to incur liabilities on capital 
account which exceed what he foresees being able to provide him- 
self and for which he has made no previous arrangement with others 
to provide. 

If the programmes had consisted merely of items of immediate 
re-equipment, which could have been expected to come to an end 
within 1947, they could have been justified as a legitimate use of 
the U.S. and Canadian credits. But they were by no means of this 
character. Their direct consequence was that the balance of trade 
did not improve in 1947, and, what is worse, it could be predicted 
that it would not tend to improve thereafter. I am not suggesting 
that observers and interested parties made the analysis in the precise 
terms in which I have just given it. But what was plainly visible 
to them was that our resources had ceased moving in the direction 
of manufacture for export, and in view of the universal “ manpower 
shortage ” (the direct consequence of the overblown capital pro- 
grammes) there seemed no reason to suppose that resources would 
so move before the U.S. and Canadian credits were exhausted. 
Thus in addition to the registered adverse balance in early 1947 
there was complete lack of confidence both at home and abroad in 


any early return to solvency. In the first six months of 1947 the 
adverse balance was about £265 million (ic., at the rate of £539 
million per annum). Much the greater part of this deficit was the 
direct consequence of the domestic capital programmes, only 
fairly small fraction being attributable to the fuel crisis and the 
high prices that we had to pay for imports. This failure to prune 
our capital programmes down to what we could afford has been 
the fundamental cause of the present crisis. 

But there is a highly important contributory cause. The credits 
amounted to some £1,250 million; but of this it seems that only 
some {£550 million have been applied for the purposes for which 
they were intended, viz., to supporting our adverse balance of trade 
and that of the sterling area. Yet there was said to be only some 
£225 million of the credit left on August 20th. This is a highly 
disgraceful state of affairs. It is true that, given the domestic capital 
programmes, there was bound to be a crisis in the end ; but the 
credits might well have lasted another eighteen months or more, had 
we not allowed the remaining £475 million to be squandered ; during 
that time public opinion and the Government might have been per- 
suaded of the necessity of dealing with the root question of our 
capital programmes ; no crisis need have arisen yet nor our solemn 
undertaking to the Americans have been violated. 

The greater part of the £475 million and probably the whole of 
it has been used to pay off war debts (the “sterling balances”), 
Ir must all have been so used, save to the extent that we may have 
built up in our favour soft currency balances abroad during the last 
eight months. This item, if it exists at all, must be a very small one. 
In consequence of the war £3,500 million in the form of “ sterling 
balances” were chalked up against us; we were supposed to pay 
out these sums to nations, almost all allies, by way of reimbursement 
for their war efforts. It was always plain that this sum was much 
too large to be paid at once. Yet even had we taken the heroic 
course of funding the total amount at commercial rates of interest 
and amortisation—but it would not really have been honourable to 
be so generous with what was in effect American money—we should 
not have had to pay out so much as £475 million in the first two 
years. 

We have paid.money out by way of voluntary releases, and we 
have let money leak out because we have not perfected the controls 
over the “balances.” On the side of releases we had no right to be 
so generous. In so far as the money went out through leakages, this 
reflects most shockingly on the efficiency of the Bank of England. 
We have in all conscience sufficient controls in our domestic economy. 
Yet in the momentous question where the world standing of Britain 
was at stake and an obligation of honour involved, arising out of 
the greatest gift by one nation to another in recorded history—we 
did not bother to perfect the controls. 

Or was it not a question of “ not bothering,” but of policy? Was 
the Bank of England reluctant to “block” the accounts of old 
customers? But it was absolutely plain that, if it did not do so, the 
U.S. and Canadian credits might quickly be exhausted in paying off 
these war debts, and our obligation to maintain convertibility be 
dishonoured. Or was the Bank of England not overmuch concerned 
about this prospect? Did it have some covert disposition to regard 
it as not altogether disastrous to have a little demonstration of the 
“ impossibility ” of maintaining convertibility, so as to let Britain 
have the opportunity of adopting the system—which, however, I have 
no doubt will prove totally ineffective—of maintaining her 
imports by a series of bilateral bargains? Much was said in 
criticism of the Bank of England in pre-war days when it was a 
private institution. But surely no error it then committed is com- 
parable in gravity with these disastrous backslidings of the 
nationalised Bank. 

Although these great mistakes have been made, the position is by 
no means irretrievable. Resources must be shifted quickly on a large 
scale from capital works to exports. Far greater change-overs took 
place in 1945 without noticeable friction. This done, we shall be 
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able to stand on our own feet and, if we also block the war debts, we 
shall be able to honour our obligation to make sterling convertible 
once more. Meanwhile it is intolerable that our long-suffering people 
should be asked to endure further cuts in food and other commodities 
that they greatly value. The economic strength of the country 


remains great and, if not wrongly directed, would be sufficient to 
raise our standards very much above any level we have known since 


the triumph of V.J. 


THE GERMAN TRIALS 


By WILLIAM R. HUGHES 


HE verdict of the Nuremberg trial declared that certain Nazi 
T organisations were criminal in character and, further, that an 
individual member of any of these bodies, if he entered it or remained 
in it with a knowledge of its criminal character, became thereby a 
war criminal himself. He would not be condemned as such, how- 
ever, except by the decision of a court, which would give him a 
personal trial and full rights of legal defence. On conviction he 
would become liable to a punishment of imprisonment up to ten 
years, forfeiture of property, or fine, or all three. The organisations 
condemned were the Party Leadership (all ranks down to District 
Leaders), the executive part of the Gestapo, together with the 
associated Security Service and the S.S. A general exception was 
made for those who had been conscripted into these services or who 
had left them before the outbreak of war. 


At the end of last year it was announced that the trials in the 
British zone would be entrusted to special German courts to be set 
up for this purpose. These would be known as Spruchkammern. 
About 120 would be set up, and it was intended that the trials 
should begin early in 1947 and be completed by the end of that year. 
Owing to many organisational delays no trials began before July, 
when the first few courts were opened. Meanwhile many of the 
accused had been interrogated by a public prosecutor, and all of 
them had been very busy preparing defences. 

The accused men have been held, with other Nazis, in internment 
camps, most of them for well over two years. The conditions of 
intecament were at first very strict and uncomfortable, but have been 
continuously improved and are now reasonably good. The “ war 
criminals,” those, that is, who are accused of having been personally 
concerned in some atrocity, about two thousand in number, have 
recently been removed to a special camp under military control. 
Internees who did not belong to a condemned organisation have by 
now mostly been released, though some hundreds have been awarded 
an additional term of internment by a British Review Board. These 
men are transferred to a “community settlement” which has 
recently been established near Bremen. The number who remain 
until they come before a Spruchkammer is estimated at less than 
15000. If the Nuremberg verdict had been applied strictly to all 
$.$. men the number would have been nearer half a million, but it 
was decided to proceed only against officers and N.C.O.s. 

It is perhaps natural to think of these internees as a rather uniform 
set of hard, brutal and dangerous fanatics. There are such hard 
men among them, but there are also, of course, many weak men 
who would always swim with the tide. But there are also a very 
large number who joined the party with a genuine desire to help 
their country and who often did good work in their own localities 
and formations. Many are men of real ability and useful profes- 
sional qualifications. They might have been safely released long 
before this, to take a humble part in the rebuilding of their shattered 
land, or they might well have been helped, during the two years, 
to be trained for a new type of citizenship. It is unfortunate that a 
scheme for such educational help is only just being introduced now, 
when it is doubtful how much headway it can make against the 
sense of depression and injustice which has become almost an 
obsession among many of the internees, 

The aim of the Nuremberg tribunal and of these innumerable 
trials which will now follow its decisions is to record the verdict of 
world opinion on the Nazi crimes against humanity and to punish 
the criminals. It is obviously impossible to assess the degree of 
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responsibility and guilt attaching to every German who supported 
the régime and to award appropriate punishment. The Germans 
themselves usually agree that those who personally took part in 
atrocities should be tried. The War Crimes Commission is attend- 
ing to that. But when we go a step further and pick out certain 
organisations and certain members of them who believe that their 
own hands are clean and that they in general merely performed a 
national duty, and give these men a personal criminal conviction, 
with its consequent civil disabilities, then it is by no means clear 
that justice is being done in such a way as to be evident justice. 
It may even be that the effect of these trials will prove to be the 
reverse of that intended, owing to the amount of sympathy evoked 
among the friends and relations of the accused. 


A very common type of case is the following. A young man 
volunteered to serve in the “ Waffen S.S.”, which was the part of 
the German army organised under Himmler. He did this because 
he believed it was an élite corps which would give him special 
opportunities of honourable and dangerous service. He accepted 
what he was taught about the greatness of the Fuehrer and his 
mission. He trained and served well and became a corporal. He 
had heard of concentration camps and of anti-Jewish action, but 
those matters had nothing to do with his service. After war and 
wounds came the shock of the capitulation and the realisation that 
he had been deceived and made use of. Then he was interned, 
not as a prisoner of war, but as a suspected criminal. He was kept 
over two years behind barbed wire, without the chance of seeing 
or helping his family (perhaps a wife with young children) during 
a time of desperate need. And now the trials have begun, but 
he may have yet to wait many months before his turn comes round. 
He is charged with one offence only, that he continued to serve the 
S.S. after he knew that it was a criminal body. He is being tried, 
in effect, for a lack of ciear insight and of moral heroism. A defence 
that he only obeyed orders, or that he could do nothing effectually 
to right what was wrong, or that protest would merely have meant 
martyrdom, is not allowed to him. He cannot prove how much or 
how little he knew, nor whether he had had twinges of conscience. 


He believes that his three judges (or at least the two laymen 
among them) have been chosen from the ranks of political opponents 
and that he is not receiving a trial based on legal principles alone. 
During his internment he has seen high-ranking S.A. men and 
diplomats released, while he, the little man, is kept prisoner. He 
has been interrogated by British security officers and provisionally 
passed for release, with or without conditions, After his release he 
has still to be finally graded by a de-nazification committee. It is 
true that he may expect a light sentence, say three or six months, 
but this brings little comfort, for he has already served two years 
and is now to be made an officially convicted criminal. He may 
receive a “ Strafbescheid,” offering a short sentence without trial, 
if he will plead guilty and accept it. His reaction is to refuse to 
acknowledge a guilt he does not feel, but the temptation of a speedy 
release may be too strong to resist. 

What holds for this type of prisoner is also true in its degree for 
the large numbers of decent men to be found among the Allgemeine 
S.S. and the local officials. In all, thousands of men will be sent 
home convinced that they have not had real justice. Men who might 
have been won over to a new and co-operative outlook will tend 
to be hardened into opposition. It may be that we have given 
these German courts a task which it is impossible to carry out fully 
and fairly. In the first score of cases tried the sentences ranged 
from a few months to as much as eight years, and one can only 
assume that they were being given roughly in proportion to the 
responsibility of the position held. There have been a few 
acquittals, and perhaps a speedier procedure may be evolved after 
some*cases have been to appeal. 

I attended two Spruchkammer trials. The first lasted for three 
hours and the man was sentenced to two and a half years’ imprison- 
ment ; the second took six hours and the sentence was two months. 
In both cases the time was largely occupied by a long series of 
questions from the judge as to how much the accused knew 
about the Jewish persecutions, the ill-treatment of foreign workers 
and so forth. The answers admitted knowledge of disabilities. put 
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upon the Jews, but not of the extermination measures. An obvious 
difficulty was to confine the issue to the matter of knowledge of 
atrocities, and to convince the accused that he was not being tried 
for any misdeeds of his own. A second difficulty was to prove 
that he knew that his own organisation was responsible for the 
admitted crimes. It was clear how hard a task had been given to 
the court. 

What can be done to alter the slow course of ths difficult and 
doubtful form of justice? A good solution would be to amnesty 
forthwith all men below a certain rank, the “ small try,” with some 
security exceptions where necessary, on the ground that they have 
already been interned for far longer than the duration of any 
sentence they are likely to receive, and may therefore be held 
10 have expiated their alleged offence. They would remain still 
subject to any disabilities imposed by British Review Boards or by 
de-nazification committees. If this is held to be impossible, then 
this class of accused should be sent home on parole until their 
cases are called for hearing, and not kept confined for a further long 
indefinite period. This would help them towards becoming normal 
citizens again more than anything that could be done for them in 
the camps, and would diminish the number of personal and family 
tragedies that are taking place. Experience has shown that such 
parole is very well observed. 


FARMERS AND THE PLAN 


By H. D. WALSTON 


ARMERS, after full consideration of the new plan for British 
agriculture, can hardly fail to be pleased with it, since 
it offers increased prices for every commodity over and above 
the increased costs due to the new rise in wages. But the plan, 
to be a success, must do more than please farmers. It must 


actually encourage them to produce more than they have produced 
in the past, and it must also efcourage them to produce more of 


those foods which are the greatest strain upon our foreign exchange 
—in other words the more. expensive foods. The target figures to 
be reached by 1951-52 show that the Government’s intentions in this 
respect are clear. They envisage a reduction from the pre-war peak 
in wheat of approximately 20 per cent., potatoes 35 per cent. and 
sugar beet 5 per cent., an increase in barley (partly used for fodder) 
of 30 per cent. and a static oat production. Milk is to rise by 20 per 
cent., eggs by 150 per cent., pig meat by nearly 200 per cent. and 
beef by 40 per cent., mutton remaining static. 

But it is not enough to set targets. For the targets to be 
achieved materials must be made available to the farmer, and incen- 
tives must be adjusted so that the new priority crops become more 
profitable than the others. On the whole this has been done ; there 
is a slight increase in the price of grains—rather more than is needed 
10 offset wage increases—and the same applies to potatoes and sugar 
beet. Linseed, on the other hand, a crop which is valuable not only 
as supplying fodder in the shape of linseed cake, but also as yielding 
vegetable oils, has a large rise from £45 per ton to £55 per ton. 
But it is in livestock and livestock products that the biggest increases 
take place. The price of milk is raised by over 2}d. a gallon, fat 
cattle and sheep by between 15 per cent. and 20 per cent., pigs by 
1§ per cent, eggs by rather over 10 per cent. and wool by 35 per cent. 
Thus the incentive is now provided to shift production in increasing 
measure from foods for direct human consumption to the more 
expensive types of animal products. 

But the farmer needs more than this incentive ; he needs a removal 
of those factors which make livestock farming a painstaking job ; 
above all, he needs more labour and more feeding-stuffs. On these 
two crucial points the Government’s plan is of necessity vague. 
Apart from allowing the farmer to retain 20 per cent. of his wheat 
and barley for his own use, no more is said than, “On present 
prospects considerably increased quantities of feeding stuffs should 
be available from abroad by 1949,” and again, “ Plans are also being 
made for substantially expanding and improving the conservation 
of grass for winter use.” With the best will in the world, a farmer 
cannot feed his livestock on encouraging prospects and future plans, 
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any more than “a review of all the possible sources of additional 
labour,” which we are told the Government have in hand, can 
provide a satisfactory substitute for a milker when it comes to looking 
after cows. The success of this ambitious plan for increasing live. 
stock will, in the final analysis, depend upon the actual arrival of 
the increased supplies of feeding-stuffs and the actual recruitment 
of labour, both British and foreign. This latter will in its turn depzad 
largely upon the supply of houses and hostels in rural areas. It js 
encouraging to know that this time the Government mean business, 
but judgement must be reserved until we see how successful that 
business really is. 

But even without more labour the farmer can increase his pro- 
duction if he is able to get a greater output from every man he 
employs. This he can do by mechanisation, which includes, not 
only the usual types of farm machinery, but also better designed 
buildings. Under the new plan we are promised more machinery 
and more materials for buildings. We can only hope that they will 
be forthcoming in adequate quantities and without delay. But we 
must remember that, even if they are allocated to the factory or 
builder to-day, the farmer will not benefit for nine months to a year, 

A particularly effective feature of the Government’s scheme is the 
decision to give a grant of £4 per acre for grassland three years old 
and over which is ploughed up in the next two years and either re- 
seeded direct or sown to an approved crop. This will undoubtedly 
encourage farmers to plough up grass which although still useful 
has already passed its peak of productivity. As it is possible for 
them to sow once more down to grass, they will be able to maintain 
the arable grassland balance of their holding. Another good point 
is the grant of £4 per head for steer calves and £3 per head for heifer 
calves of approved types if reared to the age of twelve months. This 
will go a long way towards increasing our livestock population, as 
farmers will think twice before sending for slaughter calves which, 
if kept a few months longer, will bring them in an assured sum. 

So much for the effect of the plan upon the farmer. Now what 
about the consumer? The questions he is likely to ask are: “How 
soon will this planned increase find its way on to my plate? ”, “ How 
much will it cost? ” and “ How is the cost to be met?” The first 
question can only be answered in a negative way. There can be no 
possible increase resulting from this plan until after next harvest, 
which means that it can have no effect on our rations until the end 
of 1948 at the earliest. Even then it will start slowly—considerably 
more slowly than if the planned increase were to be in crops for 
direct human consumption, instead of livestock products, so that it 
is unlikely that it will have any significant effect on our rations for 
two or three years. 

“How much wil] it cost?” That depends largely on the success 
of the plan. The more successful, the greater the cost. And in 
talking of cost we must remember that this is not confined merely to 
cash. It must be paid for also by smaller allocations of raw materials 
and manpower to other industries, and this in turn means fewer 
goods for the home market and fewer goods for export. Always in 
talking of an agricultural expansion we must realise that agriculture 
can expand only if industry contracts. We must realise that more 
houses for rural workers mean fewer houses for people in the towns, 
and that more agricultural machinery means Iess industrial machinery. 
When we work out the cost of an agricultural expansion such as this 
we must be alive to the full cost and to the effect it will have on 
our general standard of living and not simply on our bank balances. 

With regard to the third question, “ How is the cost to be met?” 
the Government is silent. We do not know which industries will 
have to contract so that agriculture may expand. We do not know 
which section of the population wil! have to go without houses so 
that new recruits to agriculture may have somewhere to live, and 
we do not know from what source the increased prices are to be 
paid. Eventually they can only be paid out of the consumer's 
pocket, but are they to be paid directly, so that all our food costs 
more, so that the cost of living rises, and so that wage rates in 
other industries have to be adjusted in order to meet the increased 
cost of living? Or are subsidies to the consumer to be raised s0 
that the pint of milk and the Sunday joint will cost the same, but 
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an increased contribution will be made out of the Exchequer to 
bridge the widening gap between what the consumer pays and what 
the consumer gets? ‘These are all questions which must be answered 
sooner or later, and they are questions of the utmost importance. In 
the meantime all we can say is that the increased expenditure which 
js necessitated by the Agricultural Plan will undoubtedly result in 
increased production of livestotk products at the expense of food 
for direct human consumption, and, depending upon the implementa- 
tion of the promise to make additional labour and machinery available, 
should result within the next two or three years in an increased 
production of food in the United Kingdom. Tie direction in which 
agriculture is being led is undoubtedly right. The increased prices 
will encourage farmers—though perhaps not so much as the Govern- 
ment seems to expect. But it must not be forgotten that even with 
the present scale of prices there are more farmers anxious to buy 
machinery and improve buildings than can be supplied with their 
requirements. Higher returns without substantial increases in the 


allocation of raw materiais will only mean longer queues outside the 
machinery dealers’ shops and more frustration among the farmers. 


AMERICA AND THE CRISIS 


By GUNTHER STEIN New York. 
HE way most Americans look at the British crisis is that of well- 
meaning friends at a sick man’s bedside who are so much pre- 
occupied with worries and fears about their own health that their 
reaction to the patient’s suffering, a mixture of sympathy and self-pity, 
of anxiety for him and for themselves, culminates in an acute sense 
of frustration. To many of the plain people of the United States the 
British problems are only a reflection of their own, of those same 
domestic problems for which they fail to see a solution. 

Right from the start, Britain received insufficient funds for her 
reconstruction, they hear. The millions of American war veterans 
are neither surprised nor willing to make an issue of it. For they 
too, with all their claims, are suffering from the refusal of Congress 
to furnish the billions of dollars that are needed to provide them 
with adequate housing. The American loan to Britain, initially too 
small to be effective, it is now proved, was diminished in its pur- 
chasing power by a virtual 25 to 30 per cent. depreciation of the 
dollar. The American victims of price inflation, clerical and other 
workers in weak bargaining positions, teachers and government 
officials, disabled veterans and retired pensioners and bondholders, 
have experienced a similar shrinkage of their originally precarious 
incomes, and are less impressed with the British plight than with 
their own. Britain suffers from the dollar shortage of her customers, 
Americans are told, and is worried about the prospects of the eventual 
reaction to the American boom. Méillions of small manufacturers, 
shopkeepers and professionals in the United States are in the same 
position. The difficulties of Britain pale by the side of those 
Americans may soon experience themselves. 

On the political plane, the sense of frustration at the course Ameri- 
can developments seem to take is growing with the realisation of the 
magnitude of the British crisis and its possible effects on the United 
States. Britain needs much more help than a mere adjustment of 
the original Anglo-American loan conditions, much more in terms of 
funds than the additional amounts Washington’s Export-Import 
Bank could possibly provide before Congress resumes in January. 
Britain cannot wait on the chance of the Marshall offer being trans- 
lated into a Marshall plan of doubtful range and value ; and what 
she needs even more than sufficient financial accommodation is some 
measure of certainty about a stable and truly progressive course of 
America’s economy during the next years. ll this is recognised 
by Government officials, economists and probably a majority of the 
country’s politicians. It is the discrepancy between the needs for 
rapid, broadminded, long-term American action on a world scale 
based on equally farsighted and thorough domestic measures, on the 
one hand, and the near-paralysis in which American policy-makers 
find themselves, on the other, that causes their thinly-veiled 
helplessness. The present Congress clearly was not given a 
mandate for action of this kind. Its members, on the whole, 
are not the men who could devise it, even if they wanted to 
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ignore the popular do-nothing mandate into which American voters 
were talked last year. Partisan differences, daily made more acute 
by the approaching presidential elections of 1948, split them too 
deeply to permit the Truman Administration to live up, even with 
adequate temporary policies, to its best realisation of American and 
world needs. 


Behind the scenes, the controversy about the world struggle 
between American “free enterprise” capitalism, West-European 
Socialism and Soviet Communism increasingly confuses the issues 
immediately at stake. In the eyes of many on the Right, and especially 
in Wall Street, the “ danger ” of having British and French Socialism 
survive, together with the British and French economies, looms larger 
than the danger of the collapse, both of the managed economies and 
of Western Europe itself. In the eyes of many on the Left, the danger 
of strengthening Britain in her European and Near Eastern roles as 
America’s anti-Communist vanguard by giving her the economic 
assistance she needs appears greater than that of seeing American 
isolationism reinforced through further deterioration of British ability 
to co-operate in a peaceful readjustment of world conditions. And 
the Centre, potentially stronger than either of the extreme wings, is 
paralysed between attempts to force Britain as far as possible into 
free economic enterprise and the twin fears of increasing anti- 
Americanism among the British people and of the last-minute estab- 
lishment of close economic ties between London and Moscow. 


The main facts in the domestic economic situation are inflation, 
inordinately high industrial profits, lagging purchasing-power and 
stagnating industrial production, The average American price- 
level, measured by official index figures that tend to understate the 
actual increase in various commodities, especially in steel, whose 
actual prices are not a matter of public knowledge, is 20 per cent. 
over the same time last year ; 50 per cent. over the time the war ended 
two years ago ; and a full 100 per cent. above 1939. Most prices, 
particularly of foodstuffs and steel products, are continuing to rise. 
The net profits of America’s largest corporations, the leaders in the 
upward movement of prices, are at an all-time high. During the 
first quarter of 1947 they were 40 per cent. above those of the year 
1946 ; 82 per cent. above 1945, the year of high war profits and 
victory ; and 140 per cent. over those of 1939, the year of profitable 
recovery from the depression. Total pay-rolls of production workers 
in all manufacturing industries—a yardstick that greatly overstates 
the extent to which American purchasing-power as a whole has kept 
up with prices—are 22 per cent. above those of twelve months before; 
only 21 per cent. above the time of VJ-Day, 1945 ; and 210 per cent. 
higher than in 1939. Yet these figures indicate not only wage rises 
but also a very considerable increase of the total number of workers 
on industry’s pay-rolls—by 7 per cent. over last year ; by 8 per cent. 
over 1945 ; and by §2 per cent. over 1939. The physical volume of 
production, finally, is now only 16 per cent. higher than it was a year 
ago ;1 per cent. below VJ-Day month, August, 1945 ; and 72 per cent. 
above 1939. It has actually fallen 2 per cent. since last March and 
is expected to drop further, or at least to stagnate, while prices are 
likely to continue their rise for some time. 


The danger signals are unmistakable: business profits are far in 
the lead of the main economic curves ; they are followed by a record 
rise of prices ; purchasing power has been lagging behind both since 
the end of the war and has been dropping even more in recent weeks ; 
and the volume of industrial production, the only curve actually to 
fall off, both since VJ-Day and again during the current year, runs 
far below the others. Exceptionally large exports, probably taking 
up little less than 10 per cent. of the combined volume of agricultural 
and industrial production during the last twelve months, played an 
unusually effective role in maintaining economic activity in the United 
States. But exports have begun to fall off—already by 25 per cent.— . 
and are expected to continue their de.vnward trend in consequence 
of the increasingly acute world-wide dollar shortage and of the 
disturbing influences of the British crisis. This is happening pre- 
cisely at a time when the lag of domestic purchasing-power was 
beginning to lend especial importance to the maintenance of large 
exports. Once again, as in the thirties, economic disturbances in 
the outside world are thus tending to accelerate a downward trend in 
American trade, 
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What might be called the “ world-minded ” faction in the United 
States draws the conclusion that a maximum of dollar credits must 
be given to Western Europe without delay, if for no other reason 
than to prevent a very dark future for the American economy. Isola- 
nonists take the extreme opposite view, according to which America’s 
economy must make itself as independent as possible of the world 
economy if it is to avoid the increasing danger of being dragged 
down by it. Instead of more and more billions being squeezed out 
of the American taxpayer in order to enable the country to give away 
surplus goods to the outside world, the economic isolationists argue, 
taxes and the national debt should be reduced to the utmost, so as 
to put additional purchasing power in the hands of American 
domestic customers ; and they demand that industrial capacity, 
instead of being expanded for the purpose of saving managed 
economies abroad, should be restricted to the extent to which 
American buyers and solid foreign cash customers can be expected 
to absorb American goods. 

The first information that is trickling out about discussions of 
Western Europe’s needs in Paris and Washington further aggravates 
this controversy, For the figures hinted at are such as to reinforce 
the arguments of the economic isolationists and_to frighten even the 
most enthusiastic advocates of all-out help to Britain and other 
Western European countries. There is grave doubt whether Con- 
gress will consider annual outlays of such size, especially in view of 
the further rumour that even those sums are not considered sufficient 
by the experts to enable Western Europe to get on its feet within 
four or five years, What is doubted even more is whether Congress 
would be willing to couple the necessary grants to dollar-starved 
countries with economic policies at home that would safeguard the 
outside world against the dangerous consequences of the economic 
upset in the United States that must otherwise follow an unchecked 
inflationary boom. 


Too little help, given rather late after much painful partisan con- ° 


troversy in Congress, and without the necessary assurances for a 
stable yet reasonably expanding American economy, is therefore 
what well-informed Americans hesitantly predict from present 
indications. No one would forecast what the consequences of this 
might be to the United States and the world. 


FRENCH BREAD 


By LEN ORTZEN 


HIS year’s harvest in France is disastrously inferior to last 
year’s—which was not sufficient for the needs of the country. 
To what extent will this lack of wheat influence events in 
France? Nothing moves the Paris Press to an outbreak of gravely 
moral articles and solemn headlines more than the sight of .queues 
outside a few bakers’ shops. Bread is of great importance to the 
French, not only because it is an integral part of all their meals ; 
most of their revolutions have been preceded by bread queues. 
Deep and secret fibres bind them to bread. Throughout the cen- 
turies they have learnt to respect its values—nutritive, social, 
political—and they have kept this respect while losing many others. 
Bread is a symbol in France. Its colour and quality, availability and 
price are sure and permanent indications of conditions in the country. 
So when the Parisians read, one fine spring morning a few months 
ago, that people had been seen queueing for bread they all had the 
same idea at the same time. They went out and bought an-extra 
length of bread. The next day there were long queues outside all 
the bakers’. I joined four queues, and each shop sold all its bread 
before I reached the counter. People carrying bread were stopped 
in the street and asked for their source of supply. Notices appeared 
on the closed doors of bakers’ shops to say that their stocks of flour 
were exhausted. The evening papers described the situation as 
agonising, critical, catastrophic ; the Communists blamed America 
for deliberately reducing the promised supplies of wheat to France ; 
the Right wing Press blamed the Goverment for inefficiency and 
bad distribution of flour stocks. In my quartier people were con- 
fused and angry ; of all the rationed foods bread had been the only 
one available consistently and regularly. Old Jauret complained 
petulantly to his few customers that it was little use obtaining forged 
bread tickets when even good ones were not honoured. 
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The Parisians were énervés—a much overworked word jn their 
present vernacular. “ Tout le monde est énervé,” people said, each 
speaker implying that he or she was the only person whose nerves 
were not on edge. Rumours of the Government’s intentions cir. 
culated rapidly by word and in print; the ration was to be reduced, 
registration would be enforced, the making of pastry prohibited, 
bakers’ shops would close twice a week. People returning from the 
provinces brought back tales of bread being available in abundance 
not just bread, but lovely white bread. Meanwhile the Government 
assured everyone that there was enough flour and wheat in the 
country to maintain the ration until the harvest. 


A few days later the bread ration was reduced from 300 grammes 
to 250. Impossible, everyone cried. “C’est impossible!—on ne peut 
pas.” Old Jauret bought some more forged bread tickets. “ That’s 
it,” said the women shoppers in the market of the quartier. “We'll 
just have to get some forged tickets. It’s shameful, the things we 
have to do in order to live.” It was also decreed by the Government 
that all bakers must close on Sundays. This was rather a useless 
measure, as it resulted in long queues on Saturday evenings, the 
purchasing of two days’ bread and the consumption of stale bread 
on Sundays. 


The situation calmed itself and remained quiet until the third 
week of the following month, when reports began to accumulate of 
people storming bakers’ shops and taking away bread for which they 
paid but omitted to leave any ration tickets. The Government, 
somewhat belatedly, increased the controlled price of wheat, which 
was lower than that for any other cereal. Early in June the bread 
in Paris suddenly became a bright saffron yellow in colour. This, 
we were informed, was due to the increase in the proportion of 
maize. As a result, not only did the taste and nutritive value 
deteriorate but the mopping-up qualities of the bread disappeared 
very soon after purchase. The Parisians began to rouspéter more 
strongly than usual. People were puzzled ; they had been told of 
a good harvest the previous year. A few commented on the bad 
winter and the destruction of stocks; some said that the farmers 
were feeding wheat to their pigs ; others that it was being exported 
or that it was being sent to feed the Germans. The Communist 
papers claimed that the workers were being starved; “c’est la 
misére,” they cried, with a touch of exaggeration. The President 
of the Republic and the Prime Minister both made a broadcast 
appeal to farmers to disgorge the wheat that everyone in the cities 
believed they had stored away in secret places. The President pro- 
posed the formation of local committees, consisting of the mayor, 
the curé, the schoolmaster and other notables, to induce farmers 
to sell their store of wheat. A number of Préfets made tours of 
their départements, meeting farmers and finding out how much 
wheat they could and would provide. Some other Préfets organised 
requisitioning, The Préfet of the Rhéne Department went so far 
as to announce the introduction of new ration tickets for bread and 
registration with bakers; but he was mobbed by the crowd and forced 
to withdraw his scheme. 


A little later in the month I went to stay with friends in Normandy. 
Monsieur Lenormand, my host, is one of the few Frenchmen I know 
prepared always to examine both sides of a question ; he is usually 
good-humoured and objective, even about bread. “Ah, what lovely 
bread,” I exclaimed, as his wife cut the dark brown length at the 
dinner table. “ You should see the colour of it in Paris.” 

“ One 


“But you get more than we do,” he said indignantly. 
hundred and fifty grammes is all you'll get here, after this week,” he 


added warningly. “We've just been told by the Préfet that we've 
got to fend for ourselves too ; every village has to live on its own 
resources until the harvest. Own resources! This is a market- 
gardening community ; we grow hardly any cereals at all.” 

In the village there were a number of official posters on the walls, 
signed by the Préfet of Calvados and appealing to farmers to 
co-operate with mayors in meeting the emergency ; the posters stated 
further that the names of farmers who had done their duty 
patriotically would be published, and that undoubtedly it would not 
be necessary to add a list of those who had failed in their duty. The 
next day each of these posters had a neighbour issued by the Depart- 
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mental Farmers’ Union, asserting that this region had produced and 
delivered more wheat than any other, and therefore the bread shortage 
was not the responsibility of the local farmers, “Exactly,” said the 
villagers. “It’s always the same. Everyone argues over whose 
responsibility it is, but no one does anything about it.” 

The mayor of the village, however, is a practical Socialist whose 
first step was to order everyone within the commune to register at 
one of the two bakers’ shops. Monsieur Lénormand’s wife—who 
has a household of eight, including her husband’s parents, to cater 
for—decided, with true Norman caution, to register half the family 
with each of the two bakers, But just before the lower ration came 
into effect one of the bakers decided to go away for his annual 
holiday. The remaining baker refused to serve any but his regis- 
tered customers unless they obtained a certificate from the Mairie. 
Thus Madame Lenormand learnt, as did everyone in the village 
eventually, that the mayor had taken the unprecedented precaution 
of checking the two lists of registrations. 

Even the reduced ration of 150 grammes soon exhausted the flour 
stocks of the village. The local leaders—mayor, schoolmaster and 
curé united for once over this all-important matter of bread—decided 
it was of no use appealing to higher authority, At this point the 
French flair for improvisation, the preference for individual action, 
showed itself to be an asset as well as a liability. The curé, calling 
to mind certain twyaux of his Resistance days, proposed a visit to an 
essentially wheat-growing area, where stocks of last year’s harvest 
were still likely to exist. The mayor provided him with a lorry and 
a gendarme to sit beside him—the latter being a kind of insurance 
against possible interference from official control, for the transfer of 
certain foodstuffs from one département to another is illegal without 
prefectorial permission, 

The curé returned with a !orry-load of wheat that was sent to be 
ground. The mayor showed his appreciation by consenting—having 
previously refused—to welcome monseigneur the bishop when he 
visited the village church for the confirmation service. French bread 
has its properties of reconciliation as well as dissension. 


GROCK THE INIMITABLE 


By W. RUSSELL BRAIN 


O go to Stockholm and find Grock there is to receive a bonus 
from the gods, How many years have passed since this clown 
of genius last visited England? Could time and the crash of empires 
have left him unscathed? One need not have worried. His fatuity 
is, perhaps, a little mellower than it used to be, and it may be that 
he accepts with a little more poise the calamities that befall him: 
otherwise he is the same. He looks like a dilapidated but benevolent 
ape as he shambles on to the stage wearing the traditional clown’s 
dress and carrying upside-down an enormous suitcase, from which, 
when he opens it, falls the same minute violin as of old. He tunes 
this to the squeak of a deflating balloon, and is prepared to give a 
recital without taking off his gloves. Indeed he begins to play, but 
it appears that he has really come in answer to an advertisement for 
an accompanist to a gentleman in evening dress, who plays a violin 
of normal size. 

His would-be employer requires no references, but is interested in 
his origins. Is he French? No, but he can speak French, at least 
some French—in fact he knows one French word. What is it? Alias, 
he has forgotten it! What a pity! Now it has come back to him, 
but he cannot bring himself to mention it. The more he is pressed, 
the more coyly he writhes. Well, if he must say it—“ Mademoiselle ”! 
Rather surprisingly he is engaged as accompanist and goes away to 
put on evening dress himself. He is soon back, wearing a battered 
tall hat, the same white gloves, an abbreviated tail-coat that stops 
at his waist, and very baggy trousers. Any misgivings that his appear- 
ance might induce are instantly dispelled by his bland and disarming 
smile. His intentions indeed are excellent, but he is all too easily 
distracted. His leg itches and he must scratch it; but having put 
his hand inside the top of his trousers he cannot get it out, and has 
to be led behind a screen, emerging in a worse plight, for now he 
cannot get the other out either. He manages to extricate them and 
is ready to begin, but the chair is some feet away from the piano, 
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which means that he must move the piano to it. At last he sits 
down, but now his back itches and he has to borrow his companion’s 
violin bow and push it down the back of his neck in an ecstasy of 
discomfort. Finally they start to play, but the lid of the piano keeps 
falling on his hands till he is reduced to tears. He finds that the lid 
can be evaded by a sharp, snatching movement at the keys, but no 
sooner has he overcome this difficulty than the seat of his chair gives 
way and he falls through. He gets up, so firmly wedged into the 
frame that his partner has to use a good deal of force to extract him. 
This episode makes him nervous, and he is clearly apprehensive 
when the seat has been replaced and he sits down again, rather 
gingerly. The next time the seat collapses, however, he manages to 
defeat the chair by falling on the floor outside it, which gives him 
great satisfaction. 

His hat has dropped off and he picks it up and puts it on the 
sloping lid of the piano, from which it slides on to the floor. To 
get it back he climbs on to the piano and toboggans down after it. 
But something has to be done about the chair, so he licks round 
the edge of the seat and replaces it firmly. Now he thinks he would 
play better with his gloves off. He removes them and slowly rolls 
them into a ball, which naturally suggests a little juggling. Of 
course, it would be more spectacular if he had more than one ball, 
but nothing is simpler than to imagine the others, which incident- 
ally makes the juggling a g deal easier. So he throws his gloves 
a few inches into the air with one hand, while with the other he 
performs marvels of invisible jugglery, throwing imaginary balls 
behind his back and over his shoulders. Meanwhile his companion 
has been getting more and more impatient. Grock returns to the 
piano, but soon gets tired of the accompaniment and deviates into 
a rendering of the chimes of a church clock, which, to his surprise, 
strikes midnight. He had no idea it was so late. He takes an 
imaginary watch from his pocket, verifies the time, gathers up his 
hat and makes for the door, to be dragged back by the coat-tails. 

After this he decides to play the concertina, but, learning nothing 
from experience, he must play it perched on the back of thas 
malevolent chair. Naturally he falls through it, but this time feet 
foremost, which leads to the discovery that by a standing leap he 
can recover his seat. This pleases him so much that he falls 
through the chair again in order to do it once more. So he goes 
on, from disaster to disaster—like all great clowns a virtuoso of 
catastrophe. 

Why do we laugh at Grock? What is funny in an elderly gentle- 
man in ill-fitting evening dress falling through a chair when he is 
trying to play the piano? But is he an elderly gentleman? Does 
a grown man weep because the piano lid hits his knuckles? That 
minute violin and that very small tail-coat—were they not made for 
a child? And that bald head—does it belong to an old man or a 
baby? As we grow older we almost forget that there was a time 
when we should have enjoyed falling through a chair, especially if 
it interrupted a music lesson, and that we once took pleasure in 
falling down for its own sake, and did it to music again and again. 
Only a child would see in a grand piano—to the scandal of its elders 
—a potential toboggan. And is not the pretence of juggling a 
child’s make-believe? “See me do it! ” it cries, imitating the 
expert solely in imagination, like the small boy who whirls a cricket- 
bat round his head and shouts: “Look, look! I’m Denis 
Compton!” Is not this Grock’s secret—that he is the perpetual 
child who still sleeps in the oldest of us, delighting in all the things 
we once did, and—dare we confess it—should like to do again, and 
living in that world of fantasies where bruises, whether of body or 
mind, cause no pain? And his partner in the “faultless” evening 
dress—is he a mere stooge? No, he is Reality, that exacting per- 
former on the full-sized instrument. Grock’s act ends with a piece 
of profound symbolism: both of them—child and adult, fantasy 
and reality, in harmony at last—play with two bows on the large 
violin. 

The curtain falls, and a white-haired man bows in front of it. 
We walk back to our hotel, looking at the spires of Stockholm 
silhouetted against the soft northern twilight and its lights reflected 
in the water, and grateful for another glimpse of one of the 
immortals, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HIS perfect summer, which, from the middle of July until the 
T end of August, has given us a succession of hot days and cloud- 
less nights, will to the elderly recall that other un-English summer 
of 1911. It was the year in which King George V was crowned ; 
and those who had grown fat and old during the lush decade of the 
Edwardian interlude had resigned themselves to what Sir Max 
Beerbohm had predicted would be “a sweeter, simpler reign.” This 
prediction was not verified. Scarcely a week after the coronation in 
Westminster Abbey the German Ambassador, Count Metternich, 
came down to the Foreign Office and announced “in a manner 
which was extremely nervous and constrained ” that his Government 
had sent the warship ‘Panther’ to the Moroccan port of Agadir. 
To those who are interested in the causes of war in general, and in 
the causes of the 1914 war in particular, there is no study more 
repaying than that of what was known at the time as “ the Panther’s 
spring.” It provides an almost perfect example of the danger of 
impulse and of the cumulative effect of provocation. It was an 
illustration of Holstein’s “ Getseltheorie,” the theory that it is a 
lucrative diplomatic manoeuvre suddenly to seize some pledge or 
“ Faustpfand” and only to surrender it in return for compensation. 
The British public, who only a few days before had welcomed 
William II with amity and even admiration, were shocked by this 
dramatic challenge to the basis of the Entente. It was generally 
known that the Germans were not seeking to oust the French from 
Morocco but only to force them by this menace to surrender large 
sections of the French Congo. And as a result Mr. Lloyd George 
on July 21st made his speech at the Mansion House in which he 
stated that “ peace at such a price would be intolerable for a great 
country like ours to endure.” It is by the accumulation of such un- 
necessary gestures and affronts that wars are caused. And through- 
out that parched August of 1911 the storm-clouds of Germany and 
Ireland lowered on the horizon. 

o 7 7 * 

When I look back across the years to those hot weeks of 1911 I 
am confirmed in my suspicion that the British people in those days, 
and especially the young British people, did not know how to live. 
Instead of drinking in the sunshine with bared throats and forearms, 
all but the less manly among them persisted in wearing starched 
Piccadilly collars, tightly knotted ties and cloth jackets. In London 
they would pant along the heated pavement wearing bowler hats upon 
their heads. In the country they would use those hard straw hats, 
which were known as “ boaters” in England and as “ canotiers” in 
France. No headgear devised by man, not even the top-hat, has 
ever been so ill-designed. It gave but little shade to the eyes, it 
was an ungainly object either to carry, or pack or to put aside, and 
if splashed with water (as all boaters are liable to be splashed) it 
became sticky to the touch. Upon the most immaculate brow it 
left a hard red line suggestive of herpes. It was a horrible, corrosive 
hat and we were glad indeed when it was replaced by the panama 
and later by the trilby. Rumours had reached us in those days that 
in Sweden, home of natural hygiene, the young men and women 
would expose their necks and bodies to the sun. The younger 
generation were attracted by such indecency ; the older generation 
were appalled. And then quite suddenly we all became ray-con- 
scious and the Lido lizards began to bask. They have gone on 
basking ever since. 

> 7 * * 

Whatever may be the hygienic value of such exposure, I do not 
feel that aesthetic considerations should be wholly disregarded. 
The human form is not in every circumstance divine, and I should 
not recommend elderly men, or women who are far from slim, to 
indulge too overtly in shorts. The Greeks were more sensitive in 
such matters than we are, and although their young men and women 
would run races under the olive trees garlanded with briony and 
heartsease and their naked limbs sleek with oil, the older gentlemen 


and ladies did not discard their clothes. Even Homer observed that, 
although modesty should not be affronted by the spectacle of 
youthful nakedness, it was a shameful thing to witness nakedness jn 
the old ; and the word he used for “nakedness ” was stark indeed, 
I have noticed also that the pigmentation of the Nordic races (if ] 
may allow myself so insufferable a term) is less adapted than that 
of the Mediterraneans to long exposure to the sun. Among the 
rocks of Ragusa the young Dalmatians leap and dive with ebony 
limbs ; an Englishman among them flushes like a lobster which has 
been boiled. It is all very well to expose ourselves to the healing 
rays of the sun ; it is not very well to expose ourselves to ridicule or 
disgust. Conversely, I do not share the theory of the nudists that 
complete exposure offers a relief from inhibitions. Some twenty 
years ago I visited a nudist colony in Thuringia; it was the only 
occasion on which I have consciously regretted my enquiring mind ; 
the memory of that visit remains as a scar upon my soul. Never in 
my life have I witnessed such ugliness, such a divestment of human 
dignity, such deliberately restrained self-consciousness, such stark 
and affected matiness, such smirking ungainliness. The whole 
system, so far from releasing inhibitions, was calculated to induce 
a physical trauma. I regretted my visit very much indeed. 


* o * * 


Yet when I drove the other day along the banks of the Severn and 
the Thames and saw the surrounding meadows star-scattered with 
recumbent human forms, I felt glad that since 1911 we had learned 
the delights which come from water, sun and grass. The young 
men of Gloucestershire and Bucks did not, as in Seurat’s famous 
picture, wear bowler hats. They wore no hats at all. They stood 
straight in the light with uplifted arms, and the girls around them 
were, like Nausicaa, playing ball and calling each to each. The 
picture presented did not suggest Seurat’s dumpy citizen; it 
suggested some symbolic fresco by. Puvis de Chavannes. I rejoiced 
that in these thirty-six years the girls and boys of England should 
have taught themselves these beneficial physical enjoyments and 
should be able, in this ardent summer, to extract so much pleasure 
from the burning sun. The cells of their bodies were absorbing 
rays which would disperse the poisons of city life and strengthen 
them to face the glum winter which, before many weeks have passed, 
will be crunching towards us with its leaden stride. Only once or 
twice in a lifetime are we in England accorded a summer such as 
this. Even today our woods and commons burst into sudden flame 
and the flowers in our gardens hang their weary heads. But at least 
we have learnt that it is not either immodest or effeminate to rejoice 
in sunlight or to strip our torsos when we cart the harvest from the 
fields. I have no regrets whatsoever for the foetid fusty luxury of 
1911 ; I prefer to see our politicians in their shirt-sleeves and the 
grocer’s boy upon his bicycle with no shirt at all. And if England 
is to become merry again she can best become merry out of doors. 


* * * . 


It is sad for me to reflect that in the last really lavish summer 
that has visited England—in the long hot summer of 1911—I was 
young enough to enjoy the sunlight and yet precluded by horrid 
custom from enjoying it with that disregard for cuffs and collars 
which would be permitted me today. Homer, although blind, 
possessed acute powers of observation ; I respect his advice; I only 
wish sometimes that my coevals would be equally sedate. But let 
the young people rejoice in their own gainliness and allow the sun 
to bronze their muscles and tan their skins before the winter comes, 
before the long dark autumn evenings come, before they cease to 
be young. And I, who am angered when other younger people fail 
to enjoy themselves, will only hope that the memory of these summer 
days will not be clouded for them by any Ambassador, however 
“nervous and constrained,” tolling a bell of warning across their 
warmed rivers and their shining seas, 
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THE THEATRE 


«The Chiltern Hundreds.’’ (Vaudeville.) 


Orr and on during the performance of The Chiltern Hundreds I 
kept thinking of the brilliant triviality of Oscar Wilde, rather to 
Mr. Home’s disadvantage and perhaps unfairly. This play is trivial, 
but not excessively brilliant.. Ir might have been written by a Wilde 
who had grown tired of his own epigrams and wanted to get a play 
about politics off his hands as quickly as possible. One felt that 
the whole thing should be dated—and yet it was not. That it 
appeared fresh was almost entirely the work of the amazing Mn 
A. E. Matthews, who at a real age of something near eighty appeared 
to be impersonating a very sprightly middle-aged senility. 

Within the limits he set himself by choosing stock characters 
Mr. Home did not fail. He was particularly successful in devising 
little things for Mr. Matthews to do in his drolly doddering way— 
shooting rabbits from the dining-room window of Lister Castle, 
tottering around with the basin on his way to feed the ducks, 
explaining to his butler the mechanics of a simple snare or insisting 
on having his sausages taken back to the kitchen and cooked on both 
sides. Mr. Michael Shepley had a good part as the portentously 
Conservative butler, arid carried it out well enough to get away with 
the old trick of piling up the syllables. Mr. Macaulay, however, 
who played the part of the Labour M.P. promoted to Cabinet rank, 
was too much like a real, hard-headed go-getter to fit very happily 
into a play which was most successful when Mr. Matthews was 
persuading us of the utter significance of the completely trivial. The 
plot of the play and its slender love-interest are as important as 
the Chiltern Hundceds in British politics. 


By Douglas Home. 


THE CINEMA 


“Copacabana.”’’ (London Pavilion.) 


Tue Copacabana, in case you are interested, is a genuine night club 
in Manhattan, and is listed in the New Yorker’s comprehensive list 
of entertainments under the heading “ Big and Brassy.” In the film 
it is certainly big, but not particularly brassy, and its patrons are 
about the most depressed set of people you could imagine. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that the fare provided includes 
a singer named Andy Russell who delivers himself of an aria whose 
lyric, believe it or not, begins 
“ My heart was doing the bolero 
Under the stars in Rio de Janeiro.” 


The leading players in Copacabana are Carmen Miranda and 
Groucho Marx, and the uses to which they are put by the director 
may be regarded as classic examples of the inability of some Holly- 
wood producers to know what to do with a good thing. 


Carmen Miranda, while not everybody’s cup of tea, is extremely 
good at frenetic dances from South America ; and she has the great 
merit of not aiming at beauty as well as vivacity. But, not content 
with one Miranda, the director, following an all too familiar trend, 
insists on multiplying her by two. A drearily complicated plot causes 
her to take two jobs at the same night-club, as herself in the cabaret 
and as Mademoiselle Fifi, with” blonde wig and Moroccan veil, in 
the cocktail bar upstairs. She goes on doing this for a very long 
ume, and she is not the only one to find it rather tiring. 


Meantime there is Groucho without Chico and Harpo; worse 
still with a neat little waxed moustache. From time to time his 
enormous gift for wisecracks comes triumphantly to the fore, but 
even so the breathless speed of delivery has been cancelled out ; 
every joke is laboriously built up to, and is followed by a ghastly 
pause for laughter. For one moment it looks as though the genuine 
Marx will reappear in the form (once again) of a Doppelganger with 
the old furry smudge under the nose and the long loping stride we 
all like so much. But all that emerges is a mediocre cabaret act, like 
nearly everything else in the film, and poor Groucho remains a rather 
sad wanderer in search of his vanished brothers. 


Copacabana ‘¢ one of those few films which really ought to be in 
the most sizzling Technieolar; ifstead it is photographed, no more 
than competently, in the drabbest monochrome. For all I know the 
whole thing may be a big box-office success; the cinema is a 
mysterious business. Bast. WRIGHT. 
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MUSIC 


Edinburgh. 

Tue Edinburgh Figaro was mainly interesting, to me at any rate, 
for the appearance of a new Cherubino: not simply a singer I had 
not heard before in the role, but a new solution of what is a perma- 
nent problem in all productions of Figaro—or, indeed, of any opera 
in which there is a travesti part. Our grandfathers found that a 
woman—even the most “ womanly ” woman—dressed in boy’s clothes 
extremely interesting and exciting: and they were quite prepared to 
forgo dramatic verisimilitude, which they rightly did not expect in 
opera anyhow, for the piquancy of the rare spectacle. To us, blasés 
with what aré often so ill-named “ slacks” and the generously filled 
boiler-suits of the war, the piquancy is indeed gone, and we are left 
only with the dramatic anomaly of the whole situation. In the case 
of Cherubino, of course, we have a woman dressed as a boy and 
then pretending to be a woman: and it is apt to be simply ludicrous 
and forgiven simply for the sake of Non so pitt and Voi che sapete. 
How was it, then, that I found the Edinburgh Cherubino, Giulietta 
Simionato, an enchantment from the first moment of her appearance 
on the stage ? 

She was not, thank Heaven, one of your “ boyish” Cherubinos, 
physical disasters who never deceive anyone for a moment and 
generally cannot sing: nor, at the other extreme, a figure in which 
specifically feminine shapes are exaggerated to excess. She was, in 
fact, neither epicene nor steatopygous, but a young and well-built 
woman. Her art was all in her characterisation, which seemed to me 
perfect in gesture and movement as well as vocally. What, after all, 
is the fundamental trait of Mozart’s Cherubino? Surely amaze- 
ment, sometimes wide-eyed and sometimes deliberately exploited, at 
the power and potentialities for enjoyment of his newly discovered 
sex. Giulietta Simionato is blessed with an exceedingly pert and 
piquant facial expression: neither the naive emotion nor the malice 
of Cherubino escaped her. Her movements were natural'and grace- 
ful, and the difficult moment of her discovery in the chair was a 
triumph of acting—she contrived to look frightened and uncomfort- 
able as a boy, without losing her dignity and attractiveness as a 
woman. Her stance while she sang Non so piu was another happy 
stroke—not the shifty embarrassment of so many actresses, but easy 
and natural, a little tremulous with real coltish feeling, but enjoying 
the limelight of Susanna’s attention to the full. 

The rest of the cast were rather put into the shade by such acting. 
Italo Tajo was more Rossini’s Figaro than Mozart’s, too flamboyant 
in gesture and too insolent in manner, though he has a beautiful 
voice and a good sense of phrase. Tatiana Menotti was hardly 
soubrette enough for Susanna, and though she sang well in the later 
scenes—the letter scene with the Countess (Eleanor Steber) was 
extremely good—she never had Susanna’s irrepressible gaiety nor 
her instinctive coquetry. The Count (John Brownlee) and the 
Countess were a wooden couple compared with their Italian servants : 
but that is the price you often pay for mixing Anglo-Saxons with 
Italians in your operatic casts. 

* * * * 

Firebird is always worth reviving, if only to hear Stravinsky’s 
music and to watch the girls dancing their Chorevod and missing 
their catches to that enchanting combination of sounds and rhythms. 
The Covent Garden production is not very distinguished, and the 
big crowd scene is disgracefully ragged and unfinished. I checked 
this general impression by following an individual member of the 
corps de ballet for some time, with astonishing results. As for the 
latest version of Graduation Ball, it has amply confirmed my original 
contention that the whole affair—excellent in its way—is more high- 
class American revue than anything else. I find it very embarrassing, 
though I see it is well done. MartTIN Cooper. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


IN the last two months there seems to have been a spate of nine- 
teenth-century overture recordings—Auber’s Masaniello, Berlioz’s 
Béatrice et Bénédict, Weber’s Freischiitz, Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, 
Ambroise Thomas’s Raymonde and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Russian 
Easter Festival. Most of these are issued by Decca and played by 
the National Symphony Orchestra. Masaniello, the least known and 
one of the most interesting historically, is played by the L.S.O. and 
conducted by Victor Olof. The Conservatoire Orchestra under 
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Charles Munch has made a beautiful recording of the two Daphnis 
and Chloe suites by Ravel. Most valuable perhaps of all the new 
Decca records is the complete Stabat Mater by Pergolese (Notting- 
ham Oriana Choir, Boyd Neel Orchestra and Joan Taylor and Kath- 
leen Ferrier as soloists), It is always valuable to have recordings 
of the second-rank composers of the eighteenth century, if only to 
see how much of the style of the giants was “ common form” and 
how much individual genius ; and Pergolese is an excellent example 
of the second-ranker of the day. 

H.M.V. have issued a recording of Vaughan Williams’s Flos Cary”, 
made by the Philharmonic Orchestra and the B.B.C. Chorus, with 
William Primrose playing the solo viola part and Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting—in fact, “the time, the place and the loved one all 
together,” and an ideal combination for Vaughan Williams’s most 
English of music. For more cosmopolitan taste Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra have made two magnificent 
Russian recordings—a perfectly balanced Romeo and Juliet 
(Tchaikovsky) and the Persian Dances from Mussorgsky’s Khovansh- 
china, which will come as a surprise to those who only know the more 
uncompromising Mussorgsky of Boris and the songs. I personally 
enjoy Saint-Saéns’s G minor piano concerto (Philharmonia Orchestra 
with Moiseiwitsch), though I suspect I am in a minority at present. 
Elegance of diction, “ pleasing lines and harmonious colours ” and a 
sense of piano style do not make earth-shaking masterpieces, but 
they go a long way to making a very pleasant concerto. 

Columbia have a smaller list to choose from.” Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 33 (K.319) is recorded with fine precision by the Vienna Phil- 
harmon under Herbert von Karajan, but it is not a particularly 
interesting work except to the historian. The ever-popular Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s Schwanda are given the right 
brilliance and rhythmic vitality by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy, and the Philharmonia Orchestra under Alceo 
Galliera successfully reproduce the magic spell of Debussy’s Prélude 
a laprés-midi d’un faune. Dennis Matthew’s playing of Haydn’s 
E flat major sonata is excellent in style and feeling, but I found Cyril 
Smith’s Chopin Scherzo (No. 1 in B minor) too gabbled—breakneck 
in speed but at the expense of dramatic excitement and feeling. 


M. C. 


LOVE’S REJECTION 


No, do not speak of the wind, 
The blue, summer wind in the bay; 
It has ghosted away, 
For the bell is a-toll on the hill, and the windows are blind. 


It’s too late for the song, 
The clear, brittle song of the waves, 
For the high, cold caves 
Are buried in night, and the glittering swimmers are gone. 


Twilight has turned the key 
The grey, chill key in day’s door, 
And the sun no more 
Will fiercely possess us, entranced on the rocks by the sea. 


No, speak not of the wind, lest high and strong in the dawn 
The wind should hear and return, and we find that it cannot be borne. 


JouHN Marr. 
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ON THE AIR 


Last week’s programmes contained no fewer than eleven Straight 
plays, and of course the usual serials and documentaries. That is 
an impressive output, and probably no one but a monomaniac heard 
more than half of it. Most of those I heard left me tying up bouquets 
for the Drama Department. Producing a play in the broadcasting 
studios is no doubt child’s play compared with production in the 
theatre, but the high standard which the radio producers keep y 
day after day is well up on the list of things we all take for granted, 
* * * * 

The Relapse by Vanbrugh was one of the weck’s successes, and 
this was to a great extent due to Mr. Denys Blakelock whose Lord 
Foppington was done with a nicely controlled flourish. It had that 
moderated emphasis which brings to caricature the sharpness of 
realism. On the narrow sound-track of radio the actual writing in 
a play comes under closer scrutiny than it does when the attention 
is dispersed by the stir of the stage. So, like the broadcast of The 
Provoked Wife some weeks ago, this performance of The Relapse 
showed what a consummate master Vanbrugh was of what Dryden 
called the “other harmony ” of prose. 

* * * * 

I had often wondered what happened at those “ Wednesday 
Matinées ” which begin at four o’clock and knock off at five. Last 
week I had a chance to find out. For half an hour hardly anything 
happened at all. There was a play from the French called Out of the 
Dark in which a British officer working with the Maquis spent 
twenty-five minutes persuading a suspicious Frenchman to guide 
him through a forest. This was extremely well acted and produced. 
Suspense was slowly and carefully built up. One became convinced 
that soon something was going to happen, and so it did—the play 
stopped. The remainder of this matinée time was given over to a 
different kind of thing altogether. I Lived in Leftover Square was 
a parody of the Cavalcade type of history. It was all worked out in 
a bright and lively manner, but an idea as good as this is worth 
more work on the script and more time on the air. 

* * * * 

Production Report—14 was on “ Furniture.” The Radio Times 
tells me it was written and produced by Marjorie Banks, but if every 
work in it was written by anybody at all, then the production was 
the slickest of my listening week. Certainly no one paid lip-service 
to a script. The facts were simple and the ideas ordinary enough ; 
there were the usual platitudes about the unwieldiness of controls 
and the lack of public taste in the matter of furniture, but right 
from the opening parody of Twenty Questions to the end there was 
a fine swing and drive about this programme. 

* * * * 

Studio audiences often set the great radio-listening public by the 
ears, for there are few things more irritating than to listen to other 
people roaring with laughter at some jokes which you yourself can’t 
possibly see. A clown who pulls a funny face in front of the micro- 
phone is guilty of a breach of radio manners, and the funnier the 
face the bigger the breach. The Can You Beat It? feature on the 
Light Programme lays itself open to this criticism. On the other 
hand the False Witness series puts the studio audience in its proper 
place, almost as far out of mind as it is out of sight. They have no 
more clue than the rest of us. 

7 * * * 

Dangerous Drugs, a study in addiction written by Kenneth Alex- 
ander and produced by Nesta Pain, kept me interested for about 
seventy minutes out of its seventy-five, interested but not moved, 
because it was a tragedy whose depths had not been sounded. 

* * * 2 


I cannot recall having heard The Importance of Being Earnest on 
the air before, but Monday’s broadcast was the most outstanding 
piece of minute-by-minute radio enjoyment that I have ever experi- 
enced. Algy needed a little time to settle down, it is true, but this is 
a play which takes off under its own power. And certain plays which 
date on the stage have a new life on the air. 

* * * * 

The prolonged applause at the end of an act of Le Nozze di Figaro 
had just faded into a twelve-minute interval. A reader filled in the 
interval with a descriptive passage from The Woodlanders. From 
seven to ten-forty it was Mozart all the way. What was Hardy doing 
in this galley? It is a pretty enough formula to have readings from 
one author throughout the week, but on a special occasion like this 
how much better to have a few of Mozart’s letters—that one, for 
example, in which the little boy noted that a canary in Rome sang 4 
quarter (or was it an eighth?) of a tone higher than the one at home. 
HUNTER DIACK. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ILLITERACY IN THE SERVICES 


§m—Mr. Bellenger’s forthright admission of the extent of the illiteracy 
among new intakes into the Army draws attention to the grave problems 
facing educationists in the three Services. The Secretary for War was 
speaking at one of the Army’s Schools of Education when he described 
the number of illiterate and semi-illiterate recruits as “ appalling,” and 
it is most unlikely that his audience disagreed with him. The problem 
js not really a new one. Before the war the degree of post-school-age 
illiteracy was largly disguised. It took conscription to provide us with 
something like accurate statistics of the educational state of the nation, 
ind even then the war was fairly far advanced before the Services began 
to give detailed attention to the matter. Now, of course, recruits are 
carefully tested, and a true picture of the extent of the problem can be 
formed. Whether it is in fact worse than it was is a moot point. But 
there does seem to be something like a majority feeling in the Services 
that the ill effects educationally of the war-time evacuation schemes, and 
the very difficult conditions under which many schools had to carry on 
their work, are now becoming depressingly clear. 

The incidence of the problem varies from Service to Service and 
within each Service. As one Would expect, the Royal Navy is the least 
troubled by it. In the R.A.F. one hears an increasing volume of 
complaints ; but it is in the Army that one encounters illiteracy on an 
ominous scale. In military units receiving lower grade personnel—those 
in A.A. Command, for instance—it is not uncommon to come across 
Education Officers on the verge of despair over the poor quality of the 
recryits they are attempting to instruct. Even allowing for war-time 
difficulties, these facts clearly constitute a formidable indictment of our 
State system of education. In the meantime, however, the Service 
authorities are—to use a colloquial phrase—“left holding the baby.” 

The achievements of Service education must not be belittled. One has 
only to visit the splendid Army Colleges and the Royal Navy’s equivalent, 
H.M.S. ‘ Cabbala,” to see much fine work being done. But all the Services 
are suffering from a severe shortage of trained instructors, and now that the 
period of National Service is to be cut down to a year the battle of the 
timetable will inevitably be intensified. There are so many competing 
claims upon the recruit’s time that, whatever theory may ordain, in 
practice education may tend to be squeezed out. 

Tn the light of Mr. Bellenger’s statement this would clearly be a minor 
disaster. But something more than a corps of educationists and ambitious 
paper plans are needed. Education in the Services stands or falls by 
the attitude of the local commanding officer, who can either make it a 
reality in his unit or frustrate it in the interests of what he considers 
to be more important matters. Is it too much to hope that the Service 
chiefs will make it abundantly clear to all C.O.s that the educational 
needs of their men must not be sacrificed on the altar of drill parades 
and barrack-room fatigues ? Where this keen realisation of the value 
of education exists, it is remarkable what can be achieved in the Services. 
Northern Command is a good case in point. Here the Army authorities 
are largely going over to a system of static and centralised education centres 
serving all the units in their respective areas. This means that instructors 
and equipment can be concentrated, and a much more comprehe‘sive 
programme offered than would be possible in individual units working 
on their own. There is, for instance, a remarkable garrison centre serving 
the Catterick area, which is thronged morning, afternoon and evening 
with an eager stream of students. In the barren military wilderness that 
a great garrison like Catterick inevitably becomes this centre is a positive 
blessing, making competent instruction and good books readily available 
to large numbers of men. 

Indeed, the whole sphere of Service education is full of wonderful 
Opportunities. In recent years it has thrown up much more than its 
quota of fruitful new experiments. In addition to A.B.C.A., which has, 
of course, been copied far and wide, there is the Forces Preliminary 
Examination, which is a substitute School Certificate test, the Army 
Colleges and their equivalents in the other Services, and—through the 
good offices of the B.B.C.—the Forces Educational Broadcasts. These 
broadcasts are the first really comprehensive attempt that has been made 
to put over adult education on the air. The programmes are now cele- 
brating their second birthday, and the B.B.C. has produced well over 
1,000 special broadcasts for the Forces. With these achievements in its 
recent past, Service education is entitled to adequate political and public 
support. While it must not be expected to work miracles, it is capable 
of waging successful war on the illiteracy Mr. Bellenger rightly deplores, 
and might thus earn a rich dividend for the nation —Yours, &c., 

London. STEPHEN WILSON. 


A CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS 


S1r,—The fundamental reason for the failure of the Liberal Party to play 
an effective part in the affairs of the nation is only too clearly demonstrated 
from your own columns (The Spectator, August 29th). On the one and, 
Lord Beveridge pontifically bestows his qualified blessing on the Govern- 
ment (asking only that, like Eric, jt should introduce its socialistic schenes 
“ little by little ”), and, on the other, your correspondent Mr. Ian Simpson 
demands to know why Liberal leaders should “ not make common cause 
with the Conservative leaders.” In these two opposing widely prevalent 
attitudes is the root cause of the pitiful ineffectualness of the Liberal 
Party today. And it is high time that those who call themselves Liberals 
began to realise this fact and all its implications. For to suppose that 
any large section of the electorate will support a cause whose own professed 
adherents cannot trouble themselves to fight for it, or even to make it 
intelligible, is assuredly to invite and deserve political extinction. 

The Liberal Party will, in fact, remain ineffectual just so long as it 
fails to proclaim and defend, abroad as at home, the gospel of freedom. 
This, and nothing less, is the true challenge of the times to all Liberals. 
Who but they should be foremost to attack the growing threats to free- 
dom at home ; who but they should take the lead in exposing the danger 
to liberty inherent in over-centralised administration, with its ever-growing 
hordes of unproductive officials ; who but they should be fisst to spurn 
and resist the glorification of the State ; and, finally, who but they should 
be quickest to denounce the progressive destruction of freedom abroad, 
with all its manifest threats to the future peace of the world? Yet this 
is precisely what the Liberal Party and its Press have hitherto most 
conspicuously failed to do. Its voice has been silent and its pen still. 
And by its failure, by its confusion of mind (looking at one moment to 
the Right and the next to the Left) it has proved itself at this critical 
juncture unworthy to defend the, great cause of human freedom—now, 
once again, in dire jeopardy—and condemned itself to political impotence. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Carey WILson 


Woodford Rise, Woodford, nr. Kettering. 


Str,—Let us hope Ian Simpson’s forefathers had a sturdier Liberalism 
than his. Surely his attitude explains why we have so few Liberals 
in the House. Had all stood by their principles and voted Liberal and 
not Conservative (as many did), we should have done much better. If 
so many of the Conservative members think as we do, why on earth don’t 
they do as Mr. Churchill did in the 1900’s—join us outright? His best 
work was done in those years. It was a great pity he ever became 
leader of the Conservatives ; but perhaps the “pull of the race” was 
too strong as he grew older and was disheartened by the years between 
the two wars. The Conservatives under Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamber- 
lain made too many mistakes, and the Liberals would lose as many votes 
to Labour by joining the Conservatives as they would gain. Had Mr. 
Baldwin implemented the Sankey Report—or Mr. Samuel—the coalfields 
would now be running smoothly. Suppose, for a change, the Conserva- 
tives agreed not to contest an undoubted Liberal seat, and gave us a 
straight fight with Labour. Had they given us Proportional Representation 
when we wanted it, they and we would be in a better position in the 
House. They see it now—too late. 

It is the waverers like Mr. Simpson who harm Liberalism—and I 
don’t see that the “large body of unenquiring electors” can be made 
to have much respect for the party that knuckles under. Isn’t it possible 
that such an out-and-out attack against Socialism as Ian Simpson suggests 
would lead to more Communism? The Socialists are carrying to extremes 
much that Liberals believe in. 

A genuine coalition, yes—with the best brains of all parties—but how 
can we deny our Liberalism when it is so badly needed?—Yours 
truly, Anna W. SIMMONS. 


14 Stream Park, Felbridge, East Grinstead. 


Sir,—Mr. Simpson has been afflicted by the wishful thinking complex 
of the Conservative Party into imagining that, in the absence of a Liberal 
candidate, Liberal voters would ali vote for the Conservative. Actually, 
out of every five, two would probably vote Labour, one would vote 
Conservative, two would abstain, and the Labour Party would be the net 
gainer. As a Liberal who, two months ago, would have voted Labour 
but would today abstain, I must remind Mr. Simpson that the main need 
is not the negative one of getting the Socialists out, but the positive one 
of producing a constructive clternative to the Socialist policy 

Just what is this Conservative policy foc which we Liberals are to commut 
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hara-kiri? Is it anything like the Baldwin-Chamberlain policy of the 
inter-war years? Is it the Industrial Charter? Or Design for Freedom?— 
Yours faithfully, GEORGE EDINGER. 


Reform Club, S.W. 1. 


“ FOOTBALL POOL PROBLEMS ”’ 


S1r,—May I join with your correspondent of last week in thanking you 
for the courageous and forthright article on football pool problems? It 
has indeed focused the spotlight on a grievous national problem—one 
that must be faced and resolved if we are to retrieve the economic situa- 
tion at home or create the conviction abroad that we are in dead earnest 
about it. Never before have the yearly statistics published from this 
office been more revealing, and never before have they been set in a more 
menacing context. On the one hand is our national indebtedness and 
the need expressed in Sir Harold Mackintosh’s recent appeal to the nation 
to raise {360,000,000 in national savings by the end of April. On the 
other hand is the amount speni on gambling in all its forms. In 
1945, the last year for which we have the complete figures, the expenditure 
was £600,000,000. The figures now nearing completion for 1946 indicate 
another staggering increase. We already have the Totalisator figures, 
however, for the Greater London area, and they form a reliable pointer 
to the situation throughout the country, especially when compared with 
those of other years. 

In 1938 the money spent through the Tote was 

In 1944 ;, , %» ” 

In 1945 : : 9 

In 1946 99 


These figures speak for themselves, and represent but a fraction of the 
grand total spent on gambling. They are also a reminder of the statistical 
research both in money and manpower done year by year by the Churches’ 
Committee on Gambling. It has been in the main the work of my pre- 
decessor, the late Rev. Allan Job, whose achievement, establishing as it 
has done the reputation of the committee as a statistical authority, should 
be put on record. Whilst, therefore, we shall welcome the results of the 
“survey” being undertaken by your correspondent, it will hardly “ for 
the first time” place on record the statistics of commercialised gambling. 
We shall need all the facts and figures if the extent of this national 
gambling epidemic is to be brovght home both to people and Parlia- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., J. CLarK Gipson 

(Secretary, The Churches’ Committee on Gambling). 

215 Abbey House, S.W. 1. 


£22,593,525 
£33,443,243 
£69,452,094 
£103,376,843 


Str,—Your issue of August 22nd has an article written by “a recent 
worker (not by choice)” in a football pool firm which seems to me to 
be calculated to mislead your readers, who, no doubt, have little first- 
hand knowledge of pools or betting. I shall run through the article in 
the order in which it is printed. 

Tempting advertisements, if they do appear, mean little, as the pool 
firms have an understanding with the Ministry of Labour, whose require- 
ments come first. Further, the great bulk of pool work is done by 
people anxious to earn a little extra in their spare time. It is stated that 
the biggest football pool concerns are strategically sited by their promoters 
in areas of heavy and prolonged unemployment. I see nothing sinister 
in that, and, in fact, it seems eminently sensible. The promoter of any 
business enterprise must study many factors, and one is the supply of 
labour. If pool promoters did deliberately choose such areas, more credit 
to them, as they have thereby not diverted labour from other enterprises. 
Your contributor surprises me when he gives South-West Scotland as 
one of these areas. There are no football pool firms situated in South- 
West Scotland. Your contributor has failed to mention that many of the 
full-time workers employed in the pool business are unemployable else- 
I refer to the physically under-par, the restless, unstable type, 
those possessed of no technical skill or training. I shall not touch on 
the point raised about violation of the Sunday. Many activities “ violate ” 
the Sunday, and the list varies in length according to each individual’s 


where. 


religious belief 

Your contributor mentions scandalised Americans and Swiss. It 
so happens I have just spent a yea: among Americans, and 
their ignorance of the existence of pools is profound. For a year | read 
well-known American periodical—newspapers, reviews, 
magazines—and only once did I see a reference to pools, and then no 
opinion was expressed. Further, no one who knows anything of the 
States. with the wide-open gambling that exists from one end of them to 
the other, would try to make people believe that pool betting could horrify 
Americans. As to the Swiss 1 cannot speak, though no doubt it would 
be possible to pick out articles in their publications for and against pools. 
I notice your contributor glides over other Continental countries where 


about every 
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State lotteries and casinos are in full swing. It has been remarked before 
that one thing shared by the aristocracy and the working man jg an 
interest in breeding and contests of physical endurance combined with a 
readiness to back up an opinion with cash. That is something the middle 
classes never have had, something they apparently cannot or will not 
understand. 

I should like to take this opportunity of saying something about the 
working classes that has needed saying in the columns of such Papers 
as yours for quite some time. Working-class people are human beings, 
and as human beings are anxious to progress, to make good in a material 
sense. The great majority of them are square pegs in round holes. That 
is in the nature of things. Their wages are generally fixed. Now there 
are two ways out. Firstly, find a part-time job. I have known girls who 
worked in offices five and a halt days a week, worked four evenings at 
dog tracks and a Saturday afternoon behind the counter of a big store, 
These are the people who are sneered at by the middle classes. Secondly, 
gamble. Where @ man cannot get part-time work, his only chance of 
getting out of the rut is by having a big win. (Here, let me say that a 
great deal of study and though: is put into gambling. It’s about as hard 
work as anything else.) The pools are a device having the support of 
many millions of people who contribute weekly to a fund which is divided 
according to skill or luck, and the winners have the best wishes of the 
losers. For information I may say that the average weekly amount 
staked on football coupons is 3s. 6d. per person, about the price of a 
packet of cigarettes or of a ticket to see a film (both American, nine 
times out of ten).—Yours truly, ROBERT Barc.ay. 

55 Lochleven Road, Langside, Glasgow. 


A POLE IN ENGLAND 


Sir,—I am writing this letter to explain the situation in which I and 
hundreds of others find themselves today. I ama Pole. After returning 
from a Russian war prison in January, 1942, I joined the Navy in this 
country. I went through the raid on Dieppe, the landing in Sicily, the 
Italian campaign, the Dodecanese Islands campaign, the French and 
German campaigns, and many actions in the North Atlantic. After the 
end of the war, I lost my wife, who left me twin boys who are now 


twenty-three months old. I am fully qualified in electricity and I have 


fourteen years’ experience in this subject, but after all this I cannot get 


a job in my own profession, the only reason being that I am a Pole. I 
cannot get a job because the trade unions do not want me. Yet Britain 
today needs every pair of hands that can do anything ; I hear this every 
day from the wireless and the papers. Why then do I meet the same 
saying from the trade union leaders, especially in my own profession: “ Go 
heme to rebuild Poland ”? 

I know what my country is like today. 
for which I fought, that is why I cannot return there today. 
settle my life in this country and any other part of the British Common- 
wealth, to be a loyal citizen and help with all my strength and abilities 
in the struggle for a better future. Why then should anyone who wishes 
to work with that idea be frustrated by a few people? I also possess a 
certificate of your English language from Cambridge University, and I am 
sure I could help this country in many ways if allowed.—Yours faithfully, 

M. TaTaryNowicz, Petty Officer. 

50 Neath Road, St. Judes, Plymouth. 


NOT THE COOK’S FAULT 


S1r,—How sadly right is Mr. Nicolson in his criticism of English 
cooking. I despair of better things because,*even if a cook uses his 
or her brain and imagination, the ordinary conservative hotel guest 
complains if the menu varies from the usual mediocre rule. I carn 
my uncertain living as a cook. People complain if I give them cold 
cream soup made of vegetables and iced; they cry in loud accord 
that soup must be clear and cold or not cold at all. My employers have 
refused to allow me to serve a vegetable as a separate and delicious 
course ; and if I send in a plain lettuce salad dressed with a French 
dressing to be eaten with roast meat I am considered to be insane. 
My friends invite me to stay with them, and I am generally left in the 
kitchen to do my best; but the task of making a good dinner out of 
very little is made almost impossible, because the cupboard has no 
bay, no thyme, no garlic, no tarragon, and window box and garden are 
equally deficient in such simple culinary necessities. I think it would be 
possible to educate the public, but first the manage-s of hotels and 
restaurants must be persuaded to acquire better taste and some little 
knowledge of food. In the meantime our tourist trade will not develop, 
and we cannot expect that it will do so, for although we cannot help 
the weather, which is often lovely, we can help our cooking, which is 
generally appalling with no excuse for the fact,—Yours faithfully, 
Dale Cottage, Cawthorne, Barnsley, Yorkshire ALICE MACDONALD 


I know there is no freedom 
I want to 
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“THE VILLAGE CHURCH ” 


Sir,—The Master of the Temple’s pen picture of the village church must 
have awakened old and tender memories among those of your readers 
who were born and bred in an English village. His lovely description 
comes straight from the well of English undefiled, and, in a world sickened 
by hope deferred and darkened by persistent anxieties, his words bring 
refreshment to the mind, peace to the soul. The suggestion he puts 
forward that the village church should be the centre of the religious life 
of the village is sensible and more than sensible—imperative, if religion 
js not to die out in the rura! areas. I remember as a boy in a north 
country village wondering whether the village church could not serve the 
whole village, even though some of us were Nonconformists and wor- 
shipped elsewhere, but I wes told that this was to cry for the moon. 
The vision of religious unity in the village outlined by the Master of 
the Temple was a wild and impracticable dream fifty years ago, but today 
it is in a measure being realised, howbeit too slowly. Let those who 
believe in it hasten it by promoting friendliness and, above all, the sense 
of real religious equality, and thus the religious life of the village will 
be strengthened, its spiritual atmosphere freshened and sweetened. As 
for the village church, it will take on a new beauty as it becomes more 
and more the living symbol of unity and love—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, Joun A. PATTEN. 


Lindisfarne, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Sir.—The article by the Master of the Temple prompts me to write to 
you. Recently I had the opportunity of entertaining the pastor of a 
big Lutheran church, situated in one of the great industrial cities of 
America, and his wife. They had never before left the United States, 
had landed in this country two days previously and had spent the inter- 
vening day exploring bomb-scarred and war-shattered London. The 
village church with its square flint tower can be seen perfectly from my 
house, not a hundred yards distant. As my guests learned that the church 
was built in 1100 A.p., the sudden realisation of eight and a half centuries 
of continuous life and usefulness struck them like a blow and left them 
gasping. Thoughtfully I went in to prepare a meal, leaving these two 
Americans, members of a church seventy years old in a city where 
one hundred years ago Indians rode down the muddy lane between the 
first wooden shacks, gazing at this church still loved and cherished after 
centuries, giving life, meaning and, as they expressed it, stability to a 
hidden English village of icss than two hundred souls.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MARGARET MCCANDLISH. 


Milstead Old Rectory, nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. 


PAKISTAN 


Sirn,—Mr. Brocklesby Davis suggests that the readers of The Spectator 
should not “take seriously ” my “ acrostic derivation of the word, which, 
incidentally, leaves out all reference to the Eastern part of Pakistan.” 
In the chapter Finnah—Master Muslim in Immortal Years I mention the 
fact that Mr. Jinnah explained to me how the word Pakistan was coined ; 
his explanation was as I gave it in The Spectator. If your correspondent 
will turn to Indian Politics, 1936-1942, by Sir Reginald Coupland, which 
is Part II of the Nuffield Report on the Constitutional Problem in India, 
on page 199 the birth of Pakistan is explained. The author refers to a 
four-pace leaflet, Now or Never, signed by Mohd. Aslam Khan and others, 
privately circulated from Cambridge in January, 1933. The following 
sentence occurs: “On behalf of our thirty million Muslim brethren who 
live in Pakstan—by which we mean the five northern units of India, viz., 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province (Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan.” Pakistan, as it was later spelt, means “land of the 
pure.” The original conception of Pakistan grew, and in 1940 C. Rahmat 
Ali, in a pamphlet, refers to the Eastern part of Pakistan as Bang-i-Islam 
(Islam in Bengal).—Yours faithfully, EVELYN WRENCH. 
The Mill House, Marlow, Bucks. 


Sir,—I support Mr. Brocklesby Davis as to the meaning of the word 
Pakistan. I was Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court from 1934 to 
1946. Among the judges of that Court there were and still are men of 
great learning. When I wished to know the best English equivalent of 
words or phrases in much use by Indians in India I frequently asked an 
Indian judge who had special knowledge. About 1944 I asked the late 
Mr, Justice Syed Nassim Ali what the word Pakistan raeant. Sir Syed 
was a scholar and a Moslem to whom the classic languages were Persian 
and Urdu (he could also translate Sanskrit at sight—as I have seen, heard 
and verified). He referred to the Persian roots of the word and replied 
“Pakistan means ‘ holy land.”” I asked him if it were a recently made-up 
word—P for Punjab, A for Afghanistan, etc. He smiled and said, “It 
means ‘holy land.”” I said, “ Moslem holy land?” He nodded. I 
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notice that the newspapers and the B.B.C. translate the words “ Jai Hind” 
as “Victory to India.” About two years ago when “ Jai Hind” became 
a popular cry in India, particularly amongst Hindus, I asked Mr. Justice 
B. K. Mukherjea, a Hindu and a very fine Sanskrit scholar, what the 
words meant exactly. .His reply was, “ The nearest English equivalent I 
can give you is ‘Glory to India.’”—Yours faithfully, 

Lowersland, Mare Hill, Pulborough, Sussex. HAROLD DERBYSHIRE. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS’ CASE 


Sir,—Mr. Empson may well be one of those who created and perpetuate 
the hierarchical tenet that an Anglo-Indian is, and must remain, “a 
subordinate,” and vice versa. Of those I listed none was an alumnus of 
the Lawrence schools, but from La Martiniére colleges, Lucknow and 
Calcutta ; St. Paul’s and St. Joseph’s, Darjeeling ; various railway schools ; 
St. Xavier’s and Daveton Colleges, Calcutta ; and Bishop Cotton Schools, 
Ootacamund and Simla, all of which Mr. Empson (with dyed-in-the-wool 
infolerance) categorises as “generally hard up.”—Yours, &c., 
Barnston, Purley. W. KirKPATRICK. 


“SYRIA AND TRANSJORDAN ”’ 


Sir,—My attention has been somewhat belatedly drawn by readers 
in Palestine to an article by Robin Maugham, which appeared in your 
issue of 9th May, 1947, entitled Syria and Transjordan. In this article 
Mr. Maugham states: “ The Transjordan Force has an indifferent morale 
and has once seriously mutinied.” ‘The only incident in the history of the 
Corps which could possibly be distorted into justifying a reference to 
serious mutiny occurred in 1941 during Rachid Ali’s rebellion in Iraq. 
Certain elements of one squadron refused to cross the frontier, Incident- 
ally, it may be of interest to remember that they were in fact entirely 
within their legal rights. It is enacted in the T.J.F.F. Ordnance that a 
proclamation by the High Commissioner is necessary before the Force 
may be employed outside the limits of Palestine or Transjordan. The 
necessary proclamation was not issued until a month or two later, when 
the whole Force took part in the Syrian campaign and did very good 
work there: a fact which Mr. Maugham finds it convenient to overlook. 
His reference to “ indifferent morale” is even more unjustifiable. The 
morale of the Transjordanian Frontier Force is, and always has been, 
very high. Even if we attribute Mr. Maugham’s attack on the reputation 
of a distinguished Corps to nothing lower than ignorance of essential facts, 
he shows himself very lacking in that sense of responsibility, which 
readers surely have a right to expect from writers claiming specialised 
knowledge of their subject.—I have the honour to be, Sir, Your Obedient 
Servant, R. EDGEWORTH-JOHNSTONE (Major-GENERAL) 
(Director of Public Relations). 
War Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


“ AFFECTIONATELY YOURS, FANNY” 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Gibbs’s letter, in which he protests against 
“ misrepresentations ” in my review of his book, I have to point out that 


he is curiously and incautiously mistaken. The quotations about Fanny’s 
skin and teeth and her training by a sergeant, to which I referred, are 
not in the first person, they are not quotations from the Records, and 
they do not occur on pages 46 and 47, but on page 35; they are, as I 
have correctly stated, the words of Mr. Gibbs himself. Further, I would 
also point out that although Fanny Kemble (like Marguerite Power) was 
a plain girl, she became an extremely handsome woman. And finally, I 
would point out that the spelling “ Misselonghi,” no matter by whom 
it is employed, is wholly indefensible: the choice is between “ Misso- 
longhi”—as Mr. Gibbs himself actually spells it in one place—and 
“ Mesolongion.” It is a pity that Mr. Gibbs is not better acquainted 
with his own book.—Yours faithfully, C. E. VuLiramy. 
West Horsley, Surrey. 


Smr,—In The Spectator of August 22nd in the review of Affectionately 
Yours, Fanny, by Mr. Gibbs, some inaccuracies are noted in this book. 
I should like to correct a mis-statement also. Fanny Kemble’s grandfather 
was not a “hairdresser,” but a fully qualified doctor, called in those days 
a “barber-surgeon.” When wigs were worn it was necessary to have 
the head shaved and the wigs ventilated as well as frequent blood-letting, 
and these matters were attended to by the “ barber-surgeons.” When wigs 
were discarded and people wore their own hair, the surgeons separated 
from the barbers, who became “ hair-dressers,” while the surgeons formed 
the Royal College of Surgeons. Fanny Kemble was my great-aunt, and 
I am well acquainted with the Kemble pedigree —Yours faithfully, 
28 Christ Church Road, Norwich CATHARINE B. JOHNSON. 
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WINDMILLS 


Smr,—Windmills in Britain were formerly objects of considerable use 
and picturesquely illustrated a phase of our agricultural life which progress 
has made obsolete. But nevertheless they are a very interesting souvenir 
of the past, and it would be a great pity if they ‘were entirely allowed 
to pass away. Messrs. Heal’s, of Tottenham Court Read, recently 
had a very enlightening exhibition of photographs of those windmills 
remaining, or that have only recently been allowed to be destroyed, 
together with some rather fascinating models. The exhibition reveals 
that there were about five different types of windmills, and it was in- 
teresting to notice that possibly the oldest one remaining in England, 
that of the Bourne Windmill at Cambridge—which, by the way, was 
purchased out of the admissions to see Mr. Epstein’s Genesis—has been 
carefully preserved for future generations to obserye when passing. 
There is still a small, though steadily decreasing, number of mills that 
can be purchased for quite inconspicuous sums, and with a comparatively 
small expense made capable of resisting the deprivations of the elements, 
though not of man, for many years to come. The photographs of these 
are going to be circulated around the country, and next year the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is to have a special exhibition of these photographs 
and models. 

I am sending this letter in the hope that it may induce others to make 
a small effort and acquire ard preserve these historical relics of 
our agricultural past, particularly so in these days of the introduction of 
so much platitudinous, obviously pre-fabricated, construction in what 
are some of the most delightful parts of our beautiful British country- 
side. ALFRED C. Bossom. 


House of Commons. 


READING MATTER OR HEADLINES? 


Sim,—In fairness to the Government in the matter of paper supplies to 
the Press, ought not the fact be recorded that, in one of the London morning 
papers, the headlines—not to speak of a very liberal allowance of cross 
headings—occupy more than five feet of single columns in three of its 
four pages (the fourth is sport)? May I suggest that the chief sub-editors 
of the London dailies get together and come to an agreement to reduce 
the space thus wasted? Perhaps I should add that I write on the basis 
of some experience of what can and cannot be done: I was for thirteen 
years a sub-editor on metropolitan dailies.—Yours very truly, 
J. W. Rospertson-Scott. 


Idbury Manor, Kingham, Oxford. 


TOO MANY “FEWS” 


Sir,—May I enter a protest against the growing habit of misusing 
the word “few”? In one of your reviews recently I observed that the 
writer says of a book, “ It contains quite-a few items of new information.” 
Obviously he means that the items are numerous rather than the 
reverse. This form of cockney meiosis, facetious in origin, becomes 
tiresome when used habitually and seriously —Yours faithfully, 
R. Kennarp Davis. 
On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet. 





One of these days you may be 
saying good-bye to your son as 
he goes away for Army Service or 

to live and work among strangers. 
Then he must find his own 
friends. His moral and spiritual 
quality will be. tested under 
new conditions, and especially by 
loncliness—the loneliness of a barrack 
room, a strange town, or perhaps a 
foreign country 

One of the tasks ef the Y.M.C.A. is 
to serve young men in these circum- 
stances It offers friendship and 
encouragement, as well as recreative 


activities for body, mind and spirn. 
Your son may be one of the many 
thousands who look to the Y.M.C.A. 
for help and guidance. By supporting 
this great undertaking now, you can 
do something to ensure that he does 
not look in vain. Please send a con- 
tribution to-day 


Donations may be sent to the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 

Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of the Y.M.C.A. War 

and National Service Fund, 112 Great Russell Street 
London, WC 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN a quaint old volume—The Book of Days—I came upon a quotation 
from that famous sportsman Col. Hawker, which strongly urged the post- 
ponement of the shooting season from “The First” (of September) till 
October, partly on the ground that there was less chance of offending the 
farmers, partly because fewer “squeakers” would be shot and fewer 
coveys exterminated. His reasons, however good, hardly apply any longer, 
at least to those who walk up their birds. Harvest is a much shorter and 
quicker season, the stubble no longer gives cover, and shooting over 
dogs is a gare occurrence. This year harvest is early as well as- quick, 
and some, at any rate, of the broods are early. Walking over a cleared 
stubble in August to see whether any birds were feeding on the 
plentiful grain left on the field, i failed to get within reach of any. They 
rose far out of shot and flew a long distance. There are some half-grown 
birds, which were hatched late owing to the destruction of the carlier 
nests in the process of hay-making. 


A Butterfly Victim 

It is an oddity of the season that in some districts hornets, generally 
regarded as rather rare insects, are more common than wasps. They 
seem also to be more fierce than their wont, if the following instance, 
reported to me by a neighbour artist, is at all typical. As he was 
watching the numerous Tortoise-shell butterflies round about his buddleias 
he saw one “ behaving in a strange manner,” and on closer examination 
found that it had been seized by a hornet. The two settled close to his 
feet and he killed the hornet, but was quite unable to locsen its grip 
on the wretched butterfly’s wing. Within ten minutes he saw another 
hornet attacking a Tortoise-shell, but without success, and such incidents 
were repeated a number of times. It seemed to him that if the butterfly 
exerted its full power of flight it was comparatively safe, but the slow 
flier was doomed. In that case one would think that the Meadow Browns, 
which are yet more common than the Tortoise-shells, would be helpless. 
Does any butterfly look quite so lazy on the wing? 


Thirsty Bees 

In the prolonged drought that has affected most of the country, 
the desire for water has been universal. Among the more notable 
seekers have been the hive-bees. They have, for example, swarmed 
round a dripping exhaust pipe at the back of my house, and the 
filling of a bird-bath draws them in multitudes and with strangely 
little delay. The dews, which have been most refreshingly heavy, 
are of little use to them, for they do not venture from the hives 
till the sun has drunk up most of the supplies. They deserve a drink, 
for they have excelled themselves in the collection of nectar and the 
making of honey. A last year’s swarm, taken in most amateur fashicn, 
was put into a very old hive that resembles a box, and no frames could 
be inserted. Even here, though the swarm was weak, a strange mass of 
queerly shaped combs was made, one of them in the mouth of a feeding 
tin, and since the removal to mere commodious quarters its activity has 
continued. Not only did the various hives supply a full quota ; the bees 
ended the season without once attempting to swarm. Perhaps the chief 
source of the honey was wild white clover, that most beneficial of plants. 


Eggs and Water 

This thirst for water has astonished me, being no poultry expert, among 
the pullets. They drink repeatedly and with gusto, and will empty their 
small bowls several times a day. Some of the intensive keepers, I am 
told, lure them to drink by illuminating the water-bowls ; and it appears 
to be as true of poultry as of milch cows that the more they can be 
induced to drink the more goods they produce. The egg corresponds to 
the milk, and, after all, about three-quarters of the weight of an egg 
is water. The thirsty pullets in question are to my ignorant eyes 
a wonderful example of “sex-linked inheritance,” in which Professor 
Punnet and other Cambridge Mendelians made such valuable discoveries. 
They are pure white and look to me like pure-bred Leghorns. Theit 
mothers, which were pure-bred Rhode Island Reds, have in outward 
appearance lent none of their qualities, except a certain weight of 
structure, to their daughters. 


In My Garden 

The dry heat has ripened seed more quickly and more thoroughly than 
is usual, and this year, if ever, it is worth while collecting it. Even 
annuals sown unduly late in the spring are now heavy with ripe seed, 43 
are such herbaceous plants as the delphinium, which germinates very 
readily and may give interesting varieties, unlike the lupin, which de- 
generates rapidly and generally produces unpleasiag crosses. 

W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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September is the month when schools reopen. Entering a 
new school, moving into a fresh form, embarking upon a 
different course of studies—these are important occasions in the 
lives of young people. To those who have them in their charge, 
provision for the future is an ever present obligation, and it is 
good sense to ensure that plans for the coming generation will 
be faithfully observed. In particular you must be able to rely 
on the availability of your trustees just at the moment when 
your children have need of them. The Manager of any branch 
of the Midland Bank will readily explain the services of the 
Bank’s Executor and Trustee Company, where friendly personal 
assistance, based on wide experience, is always at your disposal 
in matters concerned with wills, trusts (educational or other) 
and settlements. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Captain Holmes 


Touched With Fire: Civil War Letters and Diary of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., 1861-1864. Edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe. (Cum- 
berlege. Oxford University Press. 16s.) 


In his old age, when he was America’s Grand Old Man and not 
unconscious of it, Justice Holmes was vigorously attacked ‘as a 
lawyer) by an ornament of a great law school who had risen to 
the rank of colonel in the first World War in the Provost-Marshal- 
General’s Department—what would now be called a “chairborne ” 
warrior. Holmes listened, so the story ran, to the report of the 
colonel’s criticism and then, with the authority of a thrice-wounded 
infantry officer, remarked, “ He may be a’ better lawyer than I am, 
but I was a damned sight better soldier.” And Justice Holmes never 
forgot his four years in the army in the Civil War. In the Memorial 
Day address, from which Professor Howe takes his title, Holmes 
rejoiced that “through our great good fortune, in our youth our 
hearts were touched with fire.” His soldier past came out in more 
than his bearing or the magnificent military moustache that he 
adopted long after he left the army. When he admonished his 
brethren on the Supreme Court, in a famous dissent, that time had 
dealt hardly and finally with many fighting creeds, he had in mind 
less (we may suspect) ideological systems like the “ Social Statics 
of Mr, Herbert Spencer,” mere paper systems, than great passionate 
causes like that for which so many tens of thousands of men had 
died under his eyes on the Rappahanneck and in the Wilderness. 
“ Fighting ” was, for him, no political metaphor, but a basic, human 
reality that his optimistic friends, believers in progress and in the 
march of mind, ignored—bur ignored at their peril and at the peril 
of the societies that they misled. 

Yet, as these letters and ihe diary make plain, Holmes was no 
natural soldier, no happy warrior either of the high Wordsworthian 
type, nor was he one of the not uncommon type who are at home 
in war at least as much as in any other activity—or more. (“I care 
for only two things,” said an American friend to me once, “horses 
and war,” and he had seen a lot of both.) In a real sense, Holmes 
“turned his necessity to glorious gain™ at the time and all through 
his life, but he didn’t like doing it. What he says in these letters 
of another gallant New Englander, that he chose always the more 
difficult, unpleasant path, was true of himself-—and he was not sparing 
of criticism of friends and acquaintances who, like William Everett, 
thought their war-time duty was adequately performed by studying 
in England. Holmes was not one of those who “don’t know what 
fear is” ; he knew very well, and had plenty of occasion, even in the 
brief period at the end of the war when he was a Staff officer, to 
renew his knowledge, and his praise of the heroism of Henry L. 
Abbott in the shambles of Fredericksburg, the mass Balaklava of 
the Army of the Potomac, came from one who knew what such 
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perfectly disciplined courage cost. And it is evident that Holmes, 
never in the social sense much of a democrat, didn’t like the com. 
pany he was often forced to keep. “ While I’m living en aristocrag 
I'm an out-and-outer of a democrat in theory, but for contact, excepe 
at the polls, I loathe the thick-fingered clowns we call the people— 
especially as the beasts are represented at political centres—vulgar, 
selfish and base.” Holmes would have accepted the “ century of the 
common man,” but it is hard tu believe that he would have welcomed 
it without serious reservations. 

Of course, one cause of the outburst quoted above was the resent.’ 
ment felt by Holmes and by most officers and men of the Army of 
the Potomac at the treatment of that luckless force by the politicians, 
beginning with President Lincoln. Armchair critics, newspaper 
generals, ardent politicians who rated political orthodoxy far above 
mere military competence, were in the ascendant, and the price of 
their pride, ignorance, se!f-satisfaction and self-interest was the need- 
less and pointless butchery of Fredericksburg. There is visible in 
the letters a good deal of the front-line soldier’s impatience with 
optimistic civilian views, especially when those views were expressed 
by his too optimistic, exuberant, notoriety-loving father.! To bea 
greater and more famous man than his father was one of the younger 
Holmes’s life-long ambitions ; it was behind his admirable snub to 
Andrew Lang, behind his choice of a profession, and some justifica- 
tion for his resentment of the elder Holmes’s attitude can be seen 
here. Captain Holmes found it harder than did Professor Holmes 
to discount the passionate faith of the South in the justice of its 
cause ; he was very far from being certain that the North (though 
right was on its side) was bound to win ; und he was not even sure 
that military victory would prove an answer to the questions that 
had perplexed and finally wrecked the Union. Despite his pessimism 
and scepticism, Holmes held on, stirred to new faith, or new effort, 
by an article on Joinville by Charles Eliot Norton. “I am thankful 
to read of the great dead who have ‘stood in the evil day.’. No—it 
will not do to leave Palestine yet.” But when his old regiment, the 
2oth Massachusetts Infantry, was disbanded, Holmes decided to leave 
the army, a few months before the end of the war. “I started in this 
thing a boy. I am now a man, and I have been coming to the 
conclusion for the last six months that my duty has changed.” So 
Captain (Brevet-Colonel) Holmes left the army to become a lawyer 
and a greater man than the Autocrat. D. W. Broaan. 


Analysing the Novel 


A Treatise on the Novel. By Robert Liddell. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 


“UN ROMAN,” said Stendhal, “est comme un archet, la caisse du 
violon qui rend les sons, c’est lame du lecteur.” The critic of the 
novel has a more difficult task than the critic of poetry or the drama. 
We all know, or think we know, what constitutes a poem or 
a play; but the author of “a treatise on the novel” always 
has to begin by defining his very elusive subject. The majority 
of writers have adopted the historical standpoint, and have 
tried to show that the contemporary novel is a direct develop- 
ment of the novel of classical times. In order to prove their 
thesis; they have usually selected a single concept—* character,” 
“ plot,” “ structure ” and “form,” have been among the most popular 
—and have argued that it has always been the novelist’s main pre- 
occupation and is the key to his art. The result is that books on the 
novel have been too abstract and too schematised to offer ‘the reader 
much assistance in enjoying the work of particular noveligts. 

In a promising first chapter, Mr. Liddell begins by criticising 
these assumptions. “It is true,” he writes, “that it [the novel] 
can trace its descent from Longus, Heliodorus and Petronius, and 
from mediaeval romances ; it is true, but not very interesting.” “For 
more than two thousand six hundred years,” he goes on, “ poetry 
has been written that still matters to us ; the prose fiction that matters 
to us has all been wriften in the last two hundred years.” He thinks 
that the rise of the novel was due to the decline of the drama at 
the end of the seventeenth century and that it is the natural medium 
for the modern prose artist. “It is hard to see,” he remarks, “ what 
function prose Drama now retains that cannot be better performed 
by the Cinema or the Novel.” He agrees with Mrs. Leavis that the 
importance of “character” has been exaggerated, but he does not 
accept her views unreservedly. “Practical criticism,” with its 
emphasis on the novelist’s sensibility, is not enough. The novel is 
“the representation of character in action,” and in judging a novel 
we have to account for “the use made of their specific talents by 
novelists on particular occasions.” He thinks that Virginia Woolf 
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was “a great artist” but not “a great novelist . . . precisely because 
she lacked the novelist’s specific gifts.” 

There is a good deal to be said for this approach, but it cannot 
be accepted unreservedly. There is certainly a connection between 
the decline of the drama and the rise of the novel, but if Mr. Liddell 
had tried to answer the very important and very difficult question: 
“Why did the drama decline at the end of the seventeenth 
century? ” he would have been in a much better position to tell us 
why the novel is the natural form of the modern prose artist and 
what the specific gifts of the novelist are. His generalisation 
also overlooks some awkward facts. It overlooks the fact that La 
Princesse de Cléves, which was the first of the great “ modern” 
novels, was published in 1678, only a year after the production of 
Phédre ; that Marivaux, the fourth greatest French dramatist, wrote 
two excellent novels in which he was clearly doing something 
different from what he had done in his plays ; and it fails to account 
for the co-existence of the drama and the novel in Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries during the nineteenth century. 

The later chapters of the book deal with the novelist’s “ range,” 
his “values,” “the making of plot,” “the making of character” 
and “ background.” Mr. Liddell concentrates, as his publishers 
point out, on “the workshop methods of novelists,” and well-chosen 
quotations from their letters and prefaces show us what the great 
novelists were trying to do and how they came to write their books. 
While these chapters contain much that is interesting and stimu- 
lating, it can hardly be maintained that Mr. Liddell has produced 
a new aesthetic of the novel. His book suffers from the same 
schematisation as those of his predecessors in the same field. It is 
a mistake to suggest that in Emma and Madame _ Bovary 
“character” and “background ” are in some way separable ; both 
these novels depend on the artists’ unified vision of society as they 
knew it, while a novel like The Return of the Native fails because 
of the absence of a unified vision. Mr. Liddell’s other categories 
present similar difficulties. When we add up “ range,” “ values,” 
“character” and “plot,” we find that they come to something 
less than “ the novelist’s specific gifts,” which remain, tantalisingly, 
the unknown quantity. All these attempts at classification end by 
throwing us back on Stendhal’s definition which should surely have 
found a place in Mr. Liddell’s “classical places.” The novel is 
the most fluid of all literary forms, and the violinist’s “bow” is 
simply the method used by a particular novelist at a particular 
moment of history to evoke the response that he wants in the reader. 

MarTIN TURNELL. 
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placed by interests more capable of being maintained. Among other 
writers to be shelved was Léon Bloy, whose novel La Femme Pauure 
had appeared in English translation in 1939, and concerning whose 
work nothing had been written. It was freely admitted that Bloy 
had exerted considerable influence in the formation of a Catholic 
literary movement in France which numbered among its leaders 
such men as Péguy, Claudel and Jacques Maritain, but in England 
hardly anything was known about the strange figure who styled him- 
self in his diary “The Ungrateful Beggar.” And in fact, as Mr. 
Heppenstall has pointed out, nothing had appeared in this country 
about Bloy with the exception of an essay in a book by Karl Pfleger 
and some notes in an issue of Blackfriars. And so the situation might 
have rested if someone had not noticed that Bloy was born a hundred 
years ago and deserved some serious criticism for the forty books he 
had written. Recently two studies which deal exclusively with his 
life and work have appeared, as well as one which attempts to place 
him in his correct position in the French Catholic renaissance ; as 
all three books have been written by his admirers, there are not many 
points of controversy in the summings-up concerning Bloy’s genius 
and sincerity, though it seems to me that the books themselves differ 
considerably in their intrinsic merit. 


Mr. Heppenstall deals more than adequately with the aspect 
of Bloy’s work which interests him most, his novels, Le Désespéré, 
1887, and La Femme Pauvre, 1897. He gives excellent synopses of 
the plots and the philosophical implications involved ; also some 
well-thought-out notes on the actual quality of the writing and the 
similarities between Bloy’s real and fictional existences. Miss 
Polemini has written the most readable book on the subject, quotes 
from all possible sources, is argumentative, but her thought is 
always easy to follow and her book has all the virtues of a good © 
popular work. M. Béguin, who has written the best book of the 
three under consideration, presents his theme with an intensity and 
penetration which have become all too rare in modern works of 
scholarship. It is from his four essays that we may learn most and 
gradually there emerges the picture of a man who has rediscovered 
faith and realises that the suffering and poverty which he has 
accepted as inevitable are meaningless in themselves, and can only 
become significant if he should accept some added and external 
discipline. He admits to the existence of a time when hatred of God 
and His church had filled his heart, but nevertheless he had not 
possessed such unquestioning denial as to render him blind to the 
problem which must, eventually, confront all human beings ; as he 
wrote in Le Désespéré’: “One day there was absolutely nothing for 
it but to die or else lay hold of some mechanism of hope, no matter 
what the cost. I became a Christian. . . .” 

He had not over-dramatised the struggle, for it was very real and 
could, even then, be scarcely resolved by intercourse with the pro- 
fessional quarrellers and refuge-seekers in dogma. It remained for 
Bloy to recreate as a dynamic religious force that which was 
deteriorating into mere superstition, and his voice, diffused by 
writings possessing what has been called the finest style since Bossuet, 
convinced all who took pains to listen. For the most part it was 
his extreme poverty which made Bloy choose words as the weapons 
in his crusade ; he realised that his language could never be as 
effective as the deeds of his friend Frére Damien, and he wrote, “I 
would deem it a grander and more useful existence to be spat upon 
by a wretched leper whose sores I was clumsily dressing than inthis 
Byzantine search for suitable adjectives and participles.” But in his 
own way, and especially in his relationship with Anne-Maric Roulet, 
the Véronique of Le Désespéré, he effectively used all bis powers 
for good and succeeded in proving a literary theory of the nineteenth 
century—that prostitution combined with faith begot salvation. 

He was prepared for all disappointments, for at the age of twenty- 
seven he had already written, “In his poor heart man has places 
which do not yet exist, and suffering enters in order to bring them 
to life.” He gained his disciples by the same means as he had made 
his enemies, by fearless denunciation and non-compromise. He was 
politically aware of the German menace to a free European con- 
science, and was an active antagonist to the Prussian way of life 
from 1870 right up to his death in 1917 ; but he knew that salvation 
could not come about simply, and that awful suffering and poverty 
had to be assumed before man could be united with God and His 
Son, who was essentially of the poor. As he himself said, “One 
must pray, everything else is vain and stupid. One must pray so as 
to endure the horror of this world, one must pray in order to become 
pure, in order to possess the strength to go on waiting.” 

ARTHUR Boyars. 
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Facing the Atomic Bomb 


The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bombs. By 
Anstey J. Coale. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book was prepared under the direction of the Committee on 
Social and Economic Aspects of Atomic Energy of the Social Science 
Research Council, under the Chairmanship of W. W. Reefler of the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, U.S.A. It uses only 
publishea data, but the Committee included men with war-time 
experience of atomic bombs. Essentially it aims rather at asking the 
right questions than at finding a final answer to them, and naturally 
looks at the problem from the U.S. point of view, which differs in 
some respects from ours. The author considers separately two 
cases, according to whether or not an effective system of inter- 
national control of atomic energy has been established before war 
broke out. People in this country do not perhaps often realise that 
a system of international control, such as that proposed last year by 
Mr. Baruch in the name of the United States, wodld not prevent 
some use of atomic bombs if war broke out for other causes. 
Under such a scheme nations would have in their territory (after 
whatever lapse of time may turn out to be necessary for their develop- 
ment) plants to produce power for peaceful purposes from atomic 
energy. These plants would be run, and perhaps owned, by an 
international control agency, but if a world war were to occur one 
side at least would be acting in defiance of the United Nations and 
could not be expected to honour its engagements to that body. It 
would presumably seize such plants as were in its territory and 
make what use of them it could for war. The other countries would 
be forced to act likewise. 


Now plants capable of producing important amounts of energy by 
atomic processes would contain substantial amounts of bomb material 
which could be extracted without too much trouble. If raw material 
was available the plants could also yield, after a time, a steady 
production of bomb material. An aggressor country—according to 
the extent to which it had succeeded in making secret preparations 
for the conversion, and to some extent on the design of the plants— 
would be able to produce a few bombs in a period varying from a 
few weeks to a year or more. If, however, no agreement is reached 
in the next two or three years it is reasonable to suppose that the 
major Powers will devote a large proportion of their present expendi- 
ture On armaments to making atomic bombs. If this goes on for, 
say, ten years of peace, national armouries would contain hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of bombs. Mr. Coale postulates a few 
thousand. There would thus be a great difference between the 
weight of attack in the two‘cases. Further, if the international 
agency did its work properly, it would not be possible for an 
aggressor nation to start the war with atomic attack—an atomic 
Pearl Harbour—as it probably would if no agreement were reached. 
In parenthesis, it is worth pointing out that the greatest value of a 
satisfactory agreement on atomic energy would be to prevent the ill- 
feeling and danger of war which a secret armaments race in atomic 
bombs would be sure to cause. 


The effect on war of a few atomic bombs is hard to judge. 
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would depend on whether the combatants had a common lang 
frontier. In the book under review it is tacitly assumed they haye 
not. Probably atomic bombs in small numbers would not be decisiys 
against land armies ; to take an extreme case, atomic bombs would 
not have saved Denmark or Holland from Germany in 1940, unless 
the knowledge his cities would suffer serious damage had been, 
sufficient deterrent to Hitler. On the other hand, overseas operations 
like those in Normandy would be vulnerable, especially in the early 
stages when all supplies have to go through a narrow bottleneck, and 
one may wonder whether any staff would have been bold enough to 
order them if Germany had been known to have even two or three 
atomic bombs. Passive defence of a country against atomic bombs 
has two main aspects—saving life and enabling the essential activities 
to be carried on. As regards the latter much may be done by stock. 
piling in time of peace, especially as regards munitions. Important 
war factories can be put underground. Life can be saved by shelters, 
by evacuation of towns or by dispersion of large towns in time 
of peace. The last seems hopelessly too costly. It is estimated 
that to relocate the 50,000,000 people at present living in the 
200 largest cities of the U.S.A. into more than 1,000 Cities, none 
with a population in excess of 50,000, would cost 250 billion dollars, 
and this would only be a palliative, for the smaller cities could, after 
all, still be bombed. It would probably be wiser to use the effort to 
make bombs and so scare off the enemy. 

Shelters could be quite effective if warning could be given. They 
were not, of course, used at Hiroshima or Nagasaki for lack of 
warning. Warning is difficult for a single aircraft, and harder still for 
a rocket. Active defence by shooting down the aircraft or, with 
much greater difficulty, intercepting a rocket is possible, and will no 
doubt be tried. But while a steady 10 per cent. of losses would 
break sustained bombing attacks of the ordinary kind because of 
the large number of aeroplanes needed, it would make very little 
difference to attacks by atomic bombs. Probably even 50 per cent. 
losses would not prevent the attack, though they would halve its 
effect, and it is optimistic to suppose the defence will be so effective, 
In the present writer’s opinion the most important question is a 
psychological one. How will people in other cities react to the 
destruction of the first one or two ? It seems very likely that they 
will flee en masse. If so, the problem reduces itself to that of how 
to run a country with the main cities deserted, except perhaps for a 
few soldiers to work the trains through the junctions (railways are 
not very vulnerable to atomic bombs, at least when burst in the air). 
If this can be solved, and it does not seem quite hopeless, a war with 
a few tons of atomic bombs may not involve much loss of life or 
even property—for what is the use of destroying a city already 
denied to your enemy by fear ? 

When one comes to the unrestricted case—bombs produced in 
numbers over a long period of time—things are much less hopeful. 
There would be enough bombs to destroy even moderate-sized 
towns, a surprise attack is probable, and the loss of life might be 
enormous, of the order of 15,000,000 in U.S.A. Such a war might 
well make both sides so disintegrated that effective government 
ceased and no peace could be made. 

In conclusion it should be said that the book js a careful study 
of this important and difficult problem. It points out a number of 
directions in which further study is required, and calls attention to 
a number of important aspects which might easily escape notice. It 
will be very valuable to all those who have'need to go into the matter 
more deeply. G. P. THOMSON. 


Lost Leaders 
The First Romantics. By Malcolm Elwin. (Macdonald. 15s.) 


“TI po seriously believe,’ wrote Coleridge in 1803, “that the chief 
cause of Wordsworth’s and Southey’s having been classed with me 
as a school, originages entirely in our not hating or envying each 
other. It is so unusual that three professed poets, in every respect 
unlike each other, should nevertheless take pleasure in each othet’s 
welfare and reputation.” It was a remark typical of the generous 
Coleridge. But by 1803 they were never to be so near in sympathy 
again. The pantisocratic dream that had brought together Coleridge 
and Southey had come to an end in 1795; the early bright and 
fertile friendship of Coleridge and Wordsworth was settling down 
into its long anti-climax of guilt, disapproval and estrangement. All 
three had embarked on dulling marriages. Hardly more than thirty, 
Coleridge was already haunted by the sense of non-achievement, 
comparing himself in a frightening image to 

“an herbaceous plant, as large as a large tree, with’ a trunk of 
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the same girth, and branches as large and shadowing, but with 
pith within the plant, not heart of wood.” 


And, what is particularly relevant to Mr. Elwin’s thesis, disappoint- 
ment with France had caused him to retract from his romantic ideals 
and to support the second war against Napoleon. 


But though it is his apostasy that brings to a close this “ coliective 
biography” of the three poets in their early years, the best of 
Coleridge still comes within the scope of the book. Here is his 
quick mind, “ spawning plans like a herring” in Southey’s phrase ; 
his humanity ; his energy (on one occasion he walked forty miles in 
one day to meet “ that great and excellent woman, Mrs. Barbauld ”) ; 
his popularity and charm (even a government spy sent down to 
Alfoxden during the invasion scare of 1796 succumbed to it and 
confessed his deception) ; his critical good sense about his own work, 
and his warm praise of the writings of his friends. Even the pro- 
crastination and the unreliability have, at this distance, their appealing 
side, and the drifting away (foreshadowed in this book) from his 
responsibilities to his wife and children seems, as we read, unhappy 
but inevitable. 

The burden of supporting his family was eventually to be taken 
over by Southey ; but towards his second Romantic Mr, Elwin shows 
only a fitful and reluctant sympathy. Today the Laureate Southey 
seems a remote figure, with little personal legend, his gift for dry 
humour buried under a weight of facile, exotic verse narrative, his 
lucid prose hardly known, Yet the diligent and kindly recluse of 
later years, turning from the writing of poetry because it Was “ too 
exciting,” was a different being indesd from the young rebel and 
atheist expelled from Westminster for writing an attack on flogging 
in a magazine, The Flagellant, the young Republican to whom 
Christchurch (though not Balliol) refused admission. Mr. Elwin 
tells well and fairly the story of these eariv days. But his Southey 
is also the wrecker of Coleridge’s Cambridge career, the deserter from 
the ranks of pantisocracy for the sake of his uncle’s favour and 
six months in Portugal (“O selfish, money-loving man,” wrote his 
wounded friend, “what principle have you not given up? ”™), and, 
worst of all, the instigator of Coleridge’s disastrous marriage. That 
was the really unforgivable thing, though a natural error on the 
part of the man who could be content with the lymphatic Edith 
Fricker, forever summed up in Coleridge’s comment: “She sym- 
pathises with nothing, she enters into none of his peculiar pursuits— 
she only loves him: she is therefore a respectable Wife, but not a 
Companion. Dreary, dreary would be the Hours passed with her.” 

In Mr. Elwin’s Wordsworth the Romantic fire burned for an 
even shorter time. if we turn to the index, we find the following 
headings included under the poet’s naine: Egoism, ingratitude, in- 
sensibility, insincerity, lack of invention, self-absorption, self- 
deception, self-interest, self-pity, sensuality, sex-represston, sullen- 
ness, ungenerous criticism. Even as a revolutionary, says Mr. Elwin, 
be was not an intellectual idealist, but a “ repressed malcontent” ; 
he was a hypocrite, showing “ moral condescension” in later years 
to men like Fawcett, who had influenced him in his youth. “ Cataracts 
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and mountains are good occasional society, but they will not do for 
constant companions.” Lamb? No, double-faced Wordsworth 
writing to his friend Mathews for work on a newspaper. (That he 
was never much of a reader I differ from Mr. Elwin in finding a 
matter for approval. No writer of his stature owes so little to books.) 
Admittedly he was cautious to timidity, mean and self-centred: “ not 
a man as folks could crack wi’,” said Hartley’s landlord, “nor a 
man as could crack wi’ folks.” True, he left Dorothy or his wife 
to deal with awkward situations or correspondence. But the one 
thing about him on the grand scale—his poetry—is missing from 
Mr. Elwin’s story. 


That omission is a significant one. For the subjects of his bio- 
graphy are to Mr. Elwin not so much poets as lost leaders, apostate 
dealists. More at home in the Romantic age than in our own, he 
continually breaks into his narrative with the dangerous game of 
analogy. Thus Wordsworth setting himself up as peacemaker be- 
tween friends is compared to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. Coleridge’s 
youthful social theories are related to the views of Dick Sheppard, 
Sir Richard Acland and Dr. C. E. M. Joad. The last verses of 
The Ancient Mariner are claimed to be an affirmation of the faith of 
the pacifist. Small wonder, then, that Mr. Elwin deplores Coleridge’s 
horror at Fox’s “appeasement” visit to Buonaparte. (“Let us be 
humble before our Maker,” the poet wrote on this occasion, “ but 
not spirit-palsied before our bloodthirsty enemies.”) 

Yet, after all, these excursions do not take from the interest ot 
even the truth of this absorbing story. For Mr. Elwin’s airy taste 
in speculation is offset by his respect for facts and his diligence 
in assembling them. It is not necessary to agree with him about the 
meaning of the Romantic spirit to find his book a useful and stimu- 
lating contribution to a part of English literary history which has 
more ‘han most io offer to the explorer. Naomi Lewis. 


Shorter Notices 





Novels of High Society from the Victorian Age. Selected with an 


Introduction by Anthony Powell. (Pilot Press. 18s.) 

Tuts omnibus volume is the latest in the series which began with 
Novels of Mystery from the Victorian Age, and one of the most 
entertaining. Mr. Powell has done us a service in exhuming Guy 
Livingstone. G. A. Lawrence wrote about mid-century, and this 
book comes between the other two in this omnibus. He has many 
of the faults of the minor novelists of his period, and his people are 
so far removed from the present day that one cannot help wondering 
whether such people ever really existed, but in spite of that he is 
very readable. The same may be said of Ouida’s Moths, the latest 
of the trio in time. A period piece this, if ever there was one, 
with the naughty Lady Dolly disporting herself at Trouville in a 
“legless and armless” bathing-costume of “ tight-drawn rainbow 
coloured stripes,” which brings a blush to the damask cheeks of her 
pure young daughter. An unforgettable picture. Mr. Powell has 
chosen to begin his omnibus with Henrietta Temple, one of Disraeli’s 
earlier works. This is a delightful non-political love story. It is 
much better written, and dates far less, than the other two novels 
in the volume, and, as the editor says, it really belongs to the 
eighteenth century in spirit . one keeps on getting an echo of 
Jane Austen as one reads. It is a curious comment on present-day 
economics that these 890 pages of small—much too small—type are 
printed in Holland, whilst in the land of his birth a Shakespeare is 
not readily come by. What, one wonders, would the Earl of Beacons- 
field have said about that? 


Book Notes 

THE most comprehensive study of Shelley ever published is 
announced by Secker and Warburg for September 11th. This new 
biography, in two very hefty volumes, is the work of the Professor 
of English at Duke University, Dr. Norman Ivey White. It is 
compared by its English publishers to Dowden’s authorised Life of 
Shelley, published in 1886, which it in some respects supersedes, 
for Dr. White has made use of a large amount of new “source 
material,” including the diary of Harriet Grove, and letters bearing 
on both of the poet’s elopemeuts. The book is sumptuously produced 
and illustrated, and costs £3 13s. 6d. for the two volumes. 


* . * * 


A more modest approach to the same poet is suggested by the 
publishers’ description of Shelley in Italy, an anthology of poems 
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selected with an introductory essay by John Lehmann, which his 
own firm are publishing towards the end of this month. Shelley in 
Italy contains the greater part of the lyrical and dramatic poetry 
which Shelley wrote after he left England in 1818, and has been 
selected to show his genius at the height of its power and the influence 
of Italy and of Mediterranean civilisation on that genius. This 
anthology, which should surely be very illuminating, is coming out 
as a volume in Lehmann’s Chiltern Library, that excellent series of 
reprints which began with new editions of Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary 
Barton, and of Roderick Hudson by Henry James. Two new 
volumes in the same series will be published the week before Shelley 
in Italy. These are What Maisie Knew with Henry James’ own 
preface, and In a Glass Darkly, a collection of Le Fanu’s mystery 
stories with an introduction by Mr. V. S. Pritchett. 


o . * * 


A study of a more recent literary figure, which should prove 
absorbingly interesting, is announced by Cape for publication in 
mid-September: Portrait of Edith Wharton, by Percy Lubbock 
(author of Roman Pictures and Shades of Eton), who knew Mrs. 
Wharton well. Cape are also producing a large volume of 
unpublished poems by Emily Dick:nson. bg 


* 7 « . 


Almost everyone has at some time read, or at least consulted, the 
works of James Henry Breasted, the American orientalist and author 
of Ancient Times and Conquest of Civilisation, but few people prob- 
ably know that he was a prairie boy who started life working in a 
store in Omaha. The story of Breasted’s rise from this unpromising 
beginning to his world fame as an archaeological explorer in the 
Near East is told in Pioneer to the Past, a biography of Breasted by 
his son, Charles Breasted, which Herbert Jenkins are bringing out 
this autumn. 

+ - 


The first of a good and inexpensive series of “ Cathedral Books ” 
has just been published by Percy Lund, Humphries and Co. It is 
a shiny, three-and-sixpenny pamphlet on St. Paul’s Cathedral, com- 
prising a set of very fine photographs of details of the building and 
its tombs, with a discriminating and highly instructive introductory 
essay by Miss Margaret Whinney, of the Courtauld Institute. Miss 
Whinney describes the successive stages of the building of ‘St. Paul’s 
learnedly, but readably too. This book, and its successors on other 
English cathedrals, will supply a real want. 


* 7 * * 


Routledge are preparing a collection of the unpublished writings 
of Sidney Keyes, the young poet whose death in action during the 
war has been rated a serious loss to English poetry. This will form 
a companion volume to his Collected Poems, already issued by 
Routledge, and will contain a play, Minos of Crete, some short stories 
and selections from his notebook and letters. It will be interesting 
to see examples of Keyes’ work in prose. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

In their touchy condition markets are no longer able to stand up to 
bad news, and how else but bad could one describe the tidings from 
the economic front this week? Stoppages in the coal fields, dis- 
appointing figures of coal stocks, difficulties in the export markets, 
to say nothing of the continual whisperings of an autumn Budget. 
As so often happens when the bottom falls out of the market, the 
falls in quotations are not very logical, the good shares suffering 
equally with the bad. Indeed, leading industrials are often sold for 
the very reason that they will fetch a reasonable price, while other 
less readily marketable but intrinsically less desirable holdings are 
retained. How far will the fall go? It is hard to say now that the 
mood of the market has changed from optimism to pessimism and 
the rush to sel] has gathered momentum. Much will now turn on 
developments on the coal front, the speed with which American aid 
for Europe is forthcoming, and Mr. Dalton’s action in the financial 
field. At present, the situation still has inflationary possibilities, 
although the psychological element in inflation which turns spend- 
ing power into actua] spending seems to me to have already received 
a nasty blow. I doubt whether the lowest prices in the stock markets 
have yet been reached. 
























MEXICAN EAGLE SETTLEMENT 


Shareholders in the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, long accustomed 
to alternate hopes and fears, will welcome this week’s announce- 
ment of what looks like a firm settlement of the long-outstanding 
compensation question. Although the full terms have not yet been 
published, an official statement makes it clear that the Mexican 
Government has reached agreement with representatives of the com- 
pany to make a payment of 81,250,000 American dollars, plus 3 per 
cent. annual interest from the expropriation date in 1938. That in 
itself seems a satisfactory indemnity and would have aroused enthu- 
siasm among investors on this side if it had not been for the long 
period of 15 years over which payment is to be spread. According 
to the official statement, payment is to be effected in New York in 
fifteen equal annual instalments of 8,689,257 American dollars on 
September 18th in each of the years 1948 to 1962, inclusive. These 
payments include interest on the outstanding balances from Septem- 
ber 18th, 1948, to September 18th, 1962. 

In assessing the implications for Mexican Eagle shareholders one 
needs to know the answer to three questions. First, is it the inten- 
tion of the company to proceed to a voluntary liquidation and dis- 
tribute the compensation money as and when it is received ? Second, 
what is the break-up value of the shares under the compensation 
terms Third, what is the present value of a payment from the 
Mexican Government which is to be spread over fifteen years ? Any 
uncertainty surrounding the future policy of the company can be 
removed only by the Mexican Eagle board. Here one feels that the 
directors will wish to know whether it is the intention of the Mexican 
Government to invite the company to resume operations, and if so, 
on what terms. In view of the difficulties in which the Mexican oil 
industry has been involved in recent years, it is believed in some 
quarters that the co-operation of British and American capital and 
technical] skill may again be invited in the near future. In that event 
substantial sums would be required for re-equipment purposes, and 
the Company would doubtless employ much, if not all, ‘of the com- 
pensation money for capital purposes as a going concern. 


































BREAK-UP ESTIMATES 


As to the break-up value of the shares, which would only be really 
relevant on the assumption of liquidation, City estimates have varied 
widely. In conservative quarters a price of between 27s. and 30. 
for the 8 per cent. Participating Preference shares and the Ordinary 
shares has been suggested. More optimistic estimates have put the 
figure between 40s. and 45s. This latter calculation is based on 4 
total compensation payment, including interest, of about £32,000,000. 
Deducting from that the £500,000 which would be due to the 
Canadian Eagle Company in repayment of Preference dividends met 
under its guarantee and adding in about £2,000,000 for surplus liquid 
assets of the Mexican company, there would be £33,500,000 applic- 
able to a combined total of just under 15,000,000 Preference and 
Ordinary shares. As these rank pari passu for repayment of capital 
there would be nearly 45s. a share. That calculation may be ovef- 
optimistic, but if it is anywhere near the mark it suggests that at the 
current price of around 18s. 6d. Mexican Eagle shares should be 
worth holding. 
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Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
sclution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on uesday wee 
September 16th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,”” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions mut be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published m the following issue.) 
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Monstrous ocular distinction. 
Island lass. (5.) 


ACROSS 
. “Where is that " Laurel 
might say. (9.) 
. Highland indulgence. (5.) Burmese city in 13. (3. 
“Now —— the glimmering land- Foreign station in the sandhills. (9.) 
scape on the sight” (Gray). (5.) Would this define Richard Nash ? 
9. Royal tea-addict. (5, 4.) (8.) 
. Embodying and describing ars Drive. (5.) 
tailor. (9.) What Shakespeare character stood on 
. The police want her head for purposes of A.R.P.? 
ignition here. (5.) (7.) 
It may go round or just get puffed Throne for an insect. (6.) 
out. (4.) It gets a jaw in Canada. (5.) 


Earlier than a Chesterton character Relieves. (5.) 


yet @ day later. (3, 6.) SOLUTION TO 


. Transformation of a sane spiv. (9.) 
. Will she be back for dinner? (4.) CROSSWORD No. 439 


. Is she fly? Not really. (5.) — Sw TE Pe Te Oe 
. How the snapdragon practises fraud. 13 NNYVOR EAD FUL 
(9.) i fog °o N 

Lean hopes for the mosquito. (9.) “ 
. Requirements. (5.) - 
. He specialises in a good brush-up. 


(S.) 
. This case’s altered. (9.) 


DOWN 

. Instruments “ear - piercing” in 
Othello, “ vile squealing, wry- 
necked ” in the Merchant of Venice. 
(5.) 

2. The instruction appears truthless. (9.) 

3. Aromatic sprinkler. (6.) 

4 “To thy hig become a sod” 

$. 

6. 


the key to the 


ABIINBOVERPORN! 


R 


Fatal 


4 
ERG 

; v 
CER 





ZS = PEARS IM 4D 





(Keats). (7.) 
High jinks with blondes? (8.) 
Yeats made free with it. (5:) 
SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 19th 
The winner of Crossword No. 439 is Mrs. DEAN, Millhouse, North 
Warnborough, Hants. 
r “| 


Don't just 
ask for plugs = 


THE WORD IS 
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$s, 4.) | : i 
: | figure of £653,312 and is more than £94,000 in excess of the comparative 


They’re plain to see in America. (9.) 
) | 


1947 
COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 
DIVIDEND OF 10% 











Art the annual general meeting of The London Asiatic Rubber and Pro- 
duce Co., Ltd., held in London on September Ist, 1947, the chairman, 
Mr. H. J. Welch, said: . 
It is a great pleasure to be able to put before you accounts which, unlike 
those for the years 1942 to 1945, show a substantial credit balance and 


| allow of a dividend of 10 per cent. being recommended. For this result 


we are indebted in the first place to the men who went out, after the 
liberation of Malaya from Japanese control, to re-lay the foundations 
of estate organisation and working, under conditions of great difficulty 
and considerable hardship. 

From October onwards, the company’s production was at a level not 
very much lower than before the invasion. The estates which in the 
past manufactured sole crepe were able, one by one, to reintroduce this 

rade. 
. Owing to the serious shortage of supplies of leather the premium on 
sole crepe has been considerable and at present this is still the case though 


| the prices obtainable for forward sales have declined and the demand is 


much more discriminating than it was in respect of types and quality. 
In this and in other directions, the difficulties and long delays involved 
in obtaining machinery for replacements and spare parts, &c., for repairs 
have been, and remain, a serious handicap. In other ways, too, disloca- 
tions resulting from the war, and, locally, from the Japanese invasion, 
are still serious—in particular, the desperate world shortage of rice, which 
limits the ration of that staple food in Malaya to a tragically small amount. 

Turning to the accounts, your directors hope that you will consider 


| the credit balance for the year of £55,399 satisfactory in the circum- 


stances of the time. 
The total of the surplus and reserves amounts to the considerable 


reserves appearing in last year’s balance sheet. 

For 1947 the estimated crop amounts to nearly 13,000,000 Ibs. (or 
over 5,800 tons), of which we hope at least 1,000 tons will consist of 
sole crepe and 200 tons of another special form of rubber. Without being 
unduly optimistic it seems clear that the company’s net profit this year 
will be greater than last and that in spite of the prevailing difficult condi- 
tions the stockholders are not likely to consider the results for the year 
unsatisfactory. 

The accounts were adopted unanimously. 











They all 
returned 


home... 


‘Mrs. P. came to our Holiday Home looking thoroughly 
worn out. She had not had a holiday since her marriage, 
and her three children who came with her had never 
seen the sea. One little girl was suffering from the 
results of infantile paralysis but the fresh air and sunshine 
did her the world of good. They all returned home look- 
ing very much better, and full of gratitude for the 
wonderful change.’—Church Army Matron. 


It costs £7 to provide a fortnight’s 
holiday for a mother and 2 children. 


Your gift will be welcomed by the Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 
General Secretary and Head, CHURCH ARMY, 55 Bryanston St., 
London, W.1. 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
@veraging 44 letters. Mm. 2 lines. Box No. 1t/- extra. 

Aco sickness insurances, 10/- yriy. Choice of sev- 
eral house purchase schemes.—Horwoop, Turvey, Beds. 

COMFORTABLE Tudor cottage - Goodwood 
let furnished Oct. 20th.-Mar. 20th. 

2 , kitchen (oil cooker), bath, ne ° 
e- good bus service. Rent £ 

a 


CCOMMODATION offered in well appointed house— 

Diplomat personnel, lawyer, business gentieman.— 
May. 8591. 

DDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or 

bond, high-class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- 
printed, 7/6 pain, post free Samples on request.— 
Wa. Taimete, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 

GREAT saving: Suits, Overcoa.s turned equal to new 
from 80s.; list tree; good clothes need highest gr 
super tailoring —Wacker’s Sctenturni. TusNING aNp TAILor- 
inG Works Lro., 46, Ilford Lane, Iiford, Essex. (Dept. 76.) 

LL-NATIONS SHORTHAND.—Onre Worli rapid writing 
A system using ordinary letters of the alpha es! 
Dept. SSR. 92/3, Gt Russell 

8&t.. London, we. 


MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Esquire, Good Lee 
Look, Life, etc. Yearly subscriptions Lee 
leading magazines, ideal birthday gi Apts. 2 page de scxiDty 
let.—Tmomas ano Co. 161-8 
NEW TYPE ANNUITY «ahs Tax FREE os 
years, no capital loss, but Dovstinc or TRESLING your 
income, can now bought from leading Insurance Co. 
For full details state age and amt. of cap. avail.—Box 952. 
POLLO.—The Collectors’ Monthly Art Magazine. 
Sept. issue contains articles on Current Art Shows, 
Chinese Lacquer, Bristol Vases. Furniture, Heraldry, 
Glass and Saleroom prices. Annual subscription, £2. 
—Apotto, 10, Vigo Street, W.1. Specimen copy, 3s. 6d. 
RTISTS.—Sketching vastly improved by logical, pro- 
gressive method.Write BCM,Carrieus, London, W.C.1. 


esson —Dvrtons, Lro.. 


a 


UTUMN PREVIEW The new Leodian models for 

Autumn together —— the latest range of fine quality 
wool cloths are now read ie Models to measure from 86/- 
Write today (postcard, please) for catalogue and patterns. 
—Leopian (SP. 43). Union House Bridge Street, Leeds ~ 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. 

Crusade jeafiets, which also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Masor CO. 
Vaw oxen Brit, 49, Tregunter Road London, 8.W.10. 

} E SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread 
Asx You. Bases 
NANCER SUFFERER 47244 Poor man (63), whose 
wife is also afflicted with cancer, and has required 
convalescence and extra nourishment for some time. Man 
now needs special diet which he cannot afford. These 
are but two of many sad cases for whom funds are 
urgently required Jewellery welcomed and sold.—NaTionaL 
Society ror Cancer Retrer, Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, 
8.W.1 
YOPPEE PRE-WAR QUALITY, Roasted and ground og 
of dispatch 1 ib. 3/6d., 2 Ibs. 6/4d., 3] lbs. 10 in 
pstg Coffee specialists over ‘40 years (14 Highest awards) 
Seass0n PLANTATIONS Lrp., 118, Ballards Lane. London, ’ 
YOMFORTABLE accommodation, bed and Laverne or 
bedroom with use of kitchen required by zoung, women 
(Univ graduate) working in London.—Write ICKSON, 
Gorsemount, Grayshott, Surrey 
I EAFNESS that does not respond to treatment is_most 
conveniently helped by a “ Belclere "’ Monopack Hear- 
ing Aid—the small high efficiency instrument powered by 
self-contained batteries. Tests and GomenstreSens with- 
out obligation.—JoHN Bri. aNp Crorven, 54 } + 
Street. London, W.1, and 117, High Street, Oxto! 
I UTTON DOUBLE-SPEED LONGHAND for _ rapid 

English note-taking Has also excitl future as 
All-Nations short word script Test lesson part- 
ment S . 92, Great Russell Street W.C.1. 

‘DITH SITWELL FOR 6d? Yes, and many other book 

4 bargains at the clearance sale to be held by Tue 
Beranston Booxsnor from Sept. 8th to 22nd., 40, Craw- 
ford St.. W.1 (off Baker Street) 

(INANCE.—Recionat Trost. Lro., 8, Clifford Street, New 

Bond Street, London W.1. Telephone REGent 5963 
and REGent 2914 

ANDBAGS RELININGS, broken frames, clas; 

Paired by experts Post or call.—REMAKE HAND- 
oll _ a Brompton Road, S.W.3 (Over Randall's). 
HH’ ‘A LITERARY BENT "?—Develop 

Wwe abe through personal tuition at the Lonsow 
Scwoot or Journatism—the only school under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in Journalism, 
Short Stories. Article Writing. Poetry. Radio 
Literature. Each course now offered at REDU 
Personal coaching b correspondence.— Write 
advice and Book to: ere jesus Dept.. L.S.J., 
Square, London 4574. 

} EAL'S ReMAKE MATTRESS ES ‘Sat. they. certain et they 
interior types) and clean cases, but 

cannot supply new covers at present. ea” : 

Tottenham Court Road, elle 

T EAL'S.—Heal’s Mansard Restaurant, Tottenham 

Court Road, W.1 Mornt —, Lunch and Tes. 
Wines by the glass. chosen by Layton. 

EAL’S wish to buy antique Raeianes or furniture of 

their own manufacture. Will owners in London 
area please send full particulars to Heat anp Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W 

EAL'S wish to buy old- fashioned Quilts tn £27" ifon. 

dition particularly those of Patchwork, Tuf Hand 
uilted and Checker Plaids. or those Sade up of — 

rocades.—Will owners oleeee send descriptions to 
ano Son, 196. Tottenham Court . Wa 

EAL'S wish to buy glass candlesticks and candelabra 

with pendant lustres Will owners please send full 
particulars to Heat & Son. Lrp., 196. Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1. 

ELP WANTED for lady. complete invalid suffering 

from multiple arthritis, whose short career as gover. 
ness was ended by an accident which resulted in amputa- 
tion of leg. (Case 335), Appeal “S.”" Distressen Gentie- 
roux’s Arp AssoctaTion. 74, Brook Green, London. W.6. 

IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, especi- 

ally collections, gold and rare silver pieces. Standard 
Catalogue of English Coins 5s.; Seaby’s monthly Coin and 
Meda) Bulletin, 2s per annum.—B. A. Seasr, Lro., 65, 
Great Portiand Street, London, 1. 

OW to Stop Smoking. ouv’e money. Safeguard health. 

Thousands cured. Send stamp for. booklet of World 
Pamous Remedy.—Stanter instirurs Lro (Dept. 11), 265. 
Strand. London. 


or free 
57. Gordon 
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[sous whoie grilled almonds. who 
nuts, almond brittle—in fact, all 
centres of which you can possibly think. 
with rich smooth ehocolate and there you have them. 
those irresistible “ Harley "’ Dragees, 4s r rom 
all good confectioners and stores—when available. A pro- 
duct of J. H. Newman & Co., Ltp., 128/134. Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 

I M GOING TO LONDON. Where’ll I be staying? I 

a. know but you'll be abie to contact me through 
LT Gerrard 9050. Personal telephone ser- 
os eDetails from Dept. Dean 

Street, London, W.1. 

NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered 

stockings in three days. Call or send. markin oy e.— 

Bet Invisiste Menoers Lip. 22 New Bond 8t. a’ 

TT IS GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 
all over Britain who have sent their old fetts a 

response to these appeals. Hats are still n 

or small quantities, and will be accepted gladly by the 

Aprea, Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E 

Lc and Wine at Layton’s Wine Room, 2a, oun 
st a Manchester Sq.), W.1. Welbeck 8808. 

Mt BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal's can now under- 
take repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 

yt pagtireeess. —Hear’s, 196. Tottenham Ct. Rd. W.1. 

M™ TURES exquisitely painted on ivory from photo- 

graphs ,i--% R.A. Moderate fee. Specimens 
sent.— horley Rd.. Parbold. Lanes. 

a BOOKS WANTED.— J. Ctarg HALL, 
Office Court, Fleet Street. E.C.4. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent. London 

re-directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM 

;EW Groundsheets, double texture, 7éin. x 36in., 15/- 

each. New Plastic Tablecloths. 54in. x 54in., in green, 

. each. All goods carr. free Satisfaction or money 

k.—H. Conwar, tt. (Dept 48). 174. Stoke Newington 

Church Street, London, N.16 

INGLE English ex-service undergraduate would like 

accommodation in Oxford from October. Breakfasts 
desirable though not essential. 

OLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS; also Garden Tubs 

for flowers or shrubs, various sizes Catalogue by 

post from Batowicxs, 52, Grosvenor St., London, W.1. 

with Figures (hide and seek with the numerals 
1-10). A booklet, post free 3s.—Mark Savage, Upper 

Basildon. Reading. 

T. ALBANS SCHOOL.—Will any Old Albanian or 

parents of Old Albanians serving abroad who 
par not received notice of the Special General Meeting 

be held at the School on Friday, September 26th, 

7, to consider the War Memorial communicate with 
the SECRETARY, 5, High Street, St. Albans 

6 he FOOD SITUATION. The interesting Correspondence 
Course in Food Values will show you how to make the 

most of your rations.—Write for partics: §.D.T., Tus 

Carerinc Corresronpence CoLtece Lrp., 34-37, Aybrook 

Street, London, W.1 

VHE LADYSMAID sells model gowns on commission 
without ah et Alterations Pending removal to 
new premises. enquiries to 6 Derby Street. Curzon 

Street. Wil. (G 

reas pioneer ~ may change the world With tele- 

. vision on the horizon, film producers more than states- 

men have the fate of nations in their hands. You can make 

these producers change their’ tack by eliminating the 
negative in their films and accentuating the positive. 

How? Read “ The World Is My Cinema.”’ by . and 

M . Robson, 12s —SIpneran Society, 9, Eastbury 

Court, Kensington, W.14 


le toasted haze 


19. Frnpers, Lrv., 77, 


Wine 


Address. Letters 
MONO, 23 Cc. 








Combine Business with Pleasure— 
HY y LATE HOLIDAYS OR mas 
USE PARTIES STAY 


THE HOTEL ESPL: AN: ADE. 


We invite you throughout the Autumn and Winter. Beauti- 
fully re-furnished Hotel. Right on the sea edge. Like a 


Luxury Liner 

WHY GO ABROAD! 
Mild Devon Climate. The Switzerland of England. Stay at 
ILFRACOMBE’S NEWEST AND SMARTEST HOTEL. 
Mention Priority 














| WAS A 
SHORTHAND 
FAILURE 


I was a copy typist. Had 

tried to learn shorthand 

several times without 

success. A friend re- 

commended streamlined 

Dutton One-Week Shorthand. I worked through 
theory in 27 hours 15 minutes studying at home, 
then got up good speed and landed this job, 
Just had a rise, too— the boss is so pleased to find 
someone who reads back really accurately. Why 
not send for their booklet and specimen lesson and 
see what you think of it ? There’s no obligation. 
---—DUTTON SHORTHAND (Dept. 5SR. )—- 4 
92/3 Great Russell Street, W.C.i 

Please send free lesson and details to: 





r. 
| Ms. 
! 188 
; ADDRESS 








1947 


LONG'S the smoke where’ere you ride, 
A good “* pull in” by each road side. 
4 and Duplicating.—Literary and as work 
frome. Terms. service; La yrs.’ exp refs. 
Halitar Pl, Leeds id re Walkin & 
NDERGRADUATE (woman) reuuizes furnished roog 
near Gower Street immediately.—Box 1 “3 . 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, vm Disused, Out of Order 
Top prices id. Send Registered Cash or offer 
Teturn.—KAY'S (SN). 19, Hopwood Avenue, Man chestert 
WF FURN. Bedsitting Room, constant h. w.. central 
heating, 3 gns. a w. 38, Holland Villas Rd. Wig. 


RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free ay —Reon 
Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, : - 








EDUCATIONAL 


A Naceward WILLES RD., LEAMINGTON SPA.—Educ 
SO ge and delicate boys needing a happy home. 
Junior & Senior d * 

indieiduat attention and tuition; no forms Or classes, 

Organised games. Visual Film education. 

Matron (SRN). uate staff. Few Sept. vi 

— ‘ed: tus from £. 

Assoc Prin- 

cipal). Tel.! he — 


AW E—BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. (Principal— 
General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.O. MC) 
Ashridge is a residential College for education in Citigen- 


ship and provides an open forum for discussion Course 
Saas. ae September 1947. INTERNATIONAL 
A - . Subjects: 


NEAR 
Reconstruction 
m bassa 


; The American Outlook, Professor T. 
Walibank, University of Southern ee The 
East in World Politics, Professor H. 8. Deighton, 
B.Litt.; The Pacific Campaigns Wiitiatn Courtenay 
War Correspondent. The urse assembles Friday ev 
and disperses early Monday morning. Inclusive Fee £ 
Aahridge” Bert for enrolment should be made to the Bursar, 
— khamsted, Herts. Telephone: Little Gaddes. 


(cHichEvey HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
aaa mas aereundings large estate, 
ividual attention ualified t 
medical staf. A few vacancies "xia for th ‘—— S 
rm.—For Prospectus apply pi A. 
(Hons.) Chicheley Hal, 
"Phone: North Crawley 2 
AVIES’S __Invrvipvar rie ror 
Advice without fee or obligation 
Home Civil, Foreign Service, 
—- eperttacate, =. Separate establishment for 
n isiting tutors can be arranged.—Day. 
54. Hyde Park Gate. S.W.7. WES. 6564. . — 


Ho STUDY FOR DEGREES 4&c. 
sand. Ss wt Spec. Eat.. B.A., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D and Diploma 
ments. FP -~ ar from C. D. Par 

B.93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894.) 


AYPAIR Secrerantat Cottece ror GENTLEWOMEN 
M Duke St. Grosvenor Sq., W.1. May. 6226-7 ine 
Courses start Sepremper 8TH, 15TH 22No. x 


USSIAN lessons a. 2» lady educated in a Russian 
University.—Box 


. GODRIC’S on tienned FOR SECRETARIAL AND 
ALLIED CAREERS, 49, Fitzjohn's Avenue, London, 
W.3. A sound training for good posts. 


YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (Founded 
1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 


| Ufa get CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, founded 

887 pr students for London . University 

Matriculation, and Degre examinations; 

School Certificates (Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 

and others), Pre-Medical, Teachers’ Diplomas, ett. 

The College is an Educational Trust not primarily con. 
ducted as a profit-making concern. Highly 

resident tutors. Low fees, instalments. Free re-prepati- 

tion in event’ of failure.—Prospectus, post free, from 
Recisrrar, 76. Burlington House, Cambridge. 


September 
Mesom, BA 
| — Pagnall, Bucks 


EXAMINATIONS.~ 
Special courses for 
siveraity Rntrance, Hi 


Postai Tuition for 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 





APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 


LEADING commercial organisation in India Invites 
applications from young qualified CHARTER 
ACCOUNTANTS to a senior Executive vacancy. Ths 
selected candidate will be required to enter —¥ a four- 
year contract on a salary of Rs.1000/- 
in the frst year, plus standard dearness. * al 
which at present is 30. per cent. of salary, plus overt 
seas allowance of Rs.250/. per mensem. Annual incre 
men Post offers good prospects and carries with & 
Provident Fund benefits. First class steamer 
provided.—-Applications stating date of birth, 
details of qualifications and experience, im 
Seting present employment, should be addressed & 
x a. 


A LEADING daily newspaper in India has opening for 
experienced men, aged 26 to 35, with all-round know. 
ledge of photographic and colour work to take charge of 
Process Department; ability to control staff essential, The 
selected candidate will be required to enter into a four- 
year contract on a salary of Rs.900/. per mensem in th 
first year, plus standard dearness allowance which # 
present is 30 per cent. of salary, plus overseas allowance 
of Rs.250/- per mensem. Incremen f Rs.50/- (on 
monthly salary) per annum for secon 
years of appointment. Post offers good prospects 
carries with it liberal Provident Fund benefits. 

ssage will be provided from the U.K. to 

joining and also rlough and passage to U.K. 
pletion of contract.—Applicants should state date of birth, 
full details of qualifications and experience, including 
present employment.—Box 177a. 


B.C. invites applications for the post of Producer, 
e Television, at Alexandra Palace. Candidates should 
in radio and/or film _ production, 
te and adapt scripts to the medium, 
a knowledge of and aptitude for documentary and 
programme work. The duties involve the collection of 
programme material, the arranging —~" _— of the 
subject matter to edium, and the p 
of the resulta: on cole rising bY 
increments of £4 maximum mi 
tailed applications to APPpoINTMENTS Ficer, Bre 
House, ndon, W.1, marked “ aS ** within 7 days 
For acknowledgement enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
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B.C. invites applications for A post of Documentary 
B. Writer and Script Supervisor, Television, at in London (non-res.). Interesting and unusual post.— 
Alexandra Palace. - er ae PShould have 2 thorough G d B k Box 117a. 
al work, supe —_ ba 8 ,~ ML = 9 “i a x F00 00 Vacancy as ASSISTANT SEckeTARY TyPisr in exclusive 
mt television documentaries and dramatised programmes, and » y oa — ——e - eit unas or ee 3s. 
- neing salar iS. r. wee Considerable 
oe rising by — = meee i. ric. a i SS. W an t e d Le suitable agpticant ae, opportunity for ful} 
; n eeping or den nurs 
d room oe enw. casting gy hee owe All types, except old rejections and war Permanent position under excellent working conditions — 
* Documentary 5 Cithia 7 days, Por acknowledgement settings. Good commercial art work. Personal aessian o 8, Lower Sloane Street. S.W.1, Sloane 2500. 
Order, caaiene stamped addres en . r oad i ee UNG MAN, 23, single, graduate in History. First class 
oferty B BC. invites applications tor the ost, of Producer, and expert on — ne gee: Lage! — Pe Honours, jist lett Cambridge, 3 3. ore, 
Jevision, exandra ce. andidates shou experience of publishing and editing and author nterests, seeks post.— la 
central ares fence of either theatrical production, film ri ‘ Ae deer stie ng : % 
. Wa direction or sound broadeasting. A thorouah mnowleaee of 40 books. No reading fees. Prospectus on : 
and light entertainment is essential and ability testi 
‘Recent Ose ecripts to the medium desirable. Salary is on application. EXHIBITIONS 
wale sig by ee ee Se yA —— Cc E Cc I I H U N TT APs OF THE Bate INCA AZTEC.—Berxetey GALLERIES, 
. s Orricer, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 4 4 da 2 treet " 
MENT : °° hin di , ’ ’ A F FAME AND PROMISE--2nd part, new 
marked Variety }- —y -- elh } — enuid, Authors’ and Artists Representative, collection of Paintings and Sculpture, LsIcESTER 
—Edue. ae gement enc) GaALLeries, Leicester Square, 10-6, Sats. * tae 
home. mee invites applications fo: post of Oursipge Broap- ll POULTRY, poe | Moscow's “300th anniversary; 
soluteiz casts ASSISTANT at Edinburgh The duties mainly . 4 photographs, S$, prints etc., at Friendship House, 
Classes, invoive the broadcasting of running commentaries, eye- Cheapside, London, E.C.2 15, Bevonshire Street, W.1, from September 8 to October 4. 
tualified witness accounts of events and the provision of News Weekdays 10-8. or free | 
icancies Talks. The post requires a thorough practical knowledge FOxLEs ART GALLERY.--David Wright's Young 
EL @f Scotland and her communications, ful] understanding Ladies. Dly. 9-6 til ath Sept. (inc Sats). Adm. free. 
e Prin. of Scottish Ceremonies and formal occasions, {~— and 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
pastimes. A good microphone voice is essentia An eye ARLOWE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street, 8.W.1, 
= for detail _ gh os ty So, 5 ; Watercolours of weaves "by Lucien Jacques. 
pC.) ee aestrable beiary on scale rising by increments WDORTHAL PAIN’ r aa: J 
Citizen of £40 to maximum £890 per annum Detailed applica- e coll “yd r TINGS OF we Canzpnes—& 
ourse 37 APPOINTMENTS OFFICER Broadcasting House, Lon ollection of portraits dating from the 16th Century 
TIONAL aN marked ‘Outside Broadcasts " within 7” days. .- day. wi a a a 
jects : a ‘our oO , 
Chinese For acknowledgement enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
s Eu. B.C. invites applications from experienced Casnrers Buxton. ane ey JaoTunpe.—4 —A oun of pictures in 
Walter e for the post of Casurer, Finance Division, London, 196. ‘Tettenshos r he wore urnishings—HEAL's, 
Near Applicants must have had several years practical experi- on ours foad, 
MA. ence and must be accustomed to handling large sums of Good beds ae ood fo . u ic 
2 money. A sound appreciation of accounting principles and £g 10 music — eNITR eT ' ~ KY 
a banking routine is also required Salary on scale rising dancin —ideal indoor swim ool— EN TERTAINMENTS 
£3 is. by annua) increments of £25 to maximum £580 per g P . IALTO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng. subtitles. Proge. 
pt ile | t s r . : : . . 
Bursat, = Pe a pall ng ore may % se A” tennis — health giving walks in po 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7.15, 
within 7 days For acknowledgement enciose stamped | H D b hi E iri h AL ae HALL. 
ddressed envelope glorious Verbyshire. Enquiries have 3.6, announces 53rd Season 
Ms peta ° He y Woop PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
BYON EDUCATION COMMITTEE require residential the personal attention of the Nightly at 7.30 until Sept. 13 (Sundays excepted). 
or the ‘ommittee'’s ostels or maladjuste . . ILK mc co] c 
in Exmouth Teignmouth and Totnes JI1.¢C. Managing Director, Mr. ]. j. Hewlett. B.B.C. SrmPHoNY ORCHESTRA. 
| i.e., Cooks £128 per annum, and Domes- Conductors : 
ties £94 per annum, plus residentia] emoluments valued Tel h B 2 oa, en, ee 2 Sm _ Bovutt. 
at £78 per annum Application forms may be obtained ° 000 4 onductor: TANFORD BINSON. 
from the Curr EpucaTion Orricer Castle Street, Exeter e ep one - uxton “4 Tickets: 3/ 7/6 at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
OWN MENTAL HOSPITAL, Downraraicx, N. IRELAND.— 2.000 | Promenade (with seatin: for 440), 2/-, available 











APPOINTMENT OF FEMALE PSYCHIATRIT SociAL Worker. 
Applications are invited for the post of fu.l-time female (P\HEATRICAL Garven Parry and Cricxer Mazcn ats 
Psychiatric Social Worker for above Hecpital. ae son qr = —. sae stends (ree). 
nS : Dlicants is ssess the enta ealt *rtif- ° ° ° 5 - an . -; admissio 's. ore e day er \e 
ape: peeicants must gasense the 3een litic Health Horizon JHealth Horizon Health Horizon | on the day. “ 


HEALTH HORIZON 





cate of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science (University of London) or any other certificate or 
diploma approved by the Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. Remuneration: The scale of salary attached 
to the post is £370 per annum, rising by eight annua! 
increments of £20 to a maximum of £530 per annum 
(non-resident), inclusive of war bonus In addition, a 
motor-car allowance will be paid in accordance with the 
scale adopted by Down County Council The point of 
entry into the scale will be determined according to 
previous experience The successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination and become a 
contributor under the Asy.ums Officers’ Superannuation 
Act. 1909 The appointment is subject to one month's 
notice on either side. Preference will be given to qualified 
candidates who served with H.M Farces, provided = 
Committee of Management is satisfied that such candi- 
dates can, or within a reasonable time will be ab ble to, 
discharge the dt ities of the post efficiently Applications. 
stating age and experience, and accompanied by comptes 
of not more than three recent testi monials, shou ee 
undersigned not later than September 1 


delivered to the 
1947.—Resipent MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


DUCATED, inte ligent woman seeks non-sedentary post 
requiring in tive and humanity. London or abroad 





LECTURES 

He Moscow became a Capital. Lecture by Sofka 
Skipwith, Friday September 12, 7-30 p.m., at Friend- 

ship House, 15 Devonshire Street W.1. 
; JSYCHICAL RESEARCH.—Four public lectures at Cax- 
f h of a quality — --¥, estate 5.42. RR om. on pitas. 
‘or those inte i TH ptember 1 riday tober 17; Friday, November H 
enterest in HEAL AND and eon December 12, 1947. The lectures will be given 


Ps 
e 
© 
= 
—a quarterly magazine = 
iS 
iH 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS at home and abroad. = by H. Salter, President of the Society for Psychical 
anaeett Professor H. H. Price, Dr. S. G. Soal, and Pro- 
x fessor C.D. Broad. A Discussion Meeting will be held on 
4 Friday, January 16, 1948. Admission free. Tickets for 
> reserved seats may be obtained in advance from the 
cc SECRETARY oF THE SocieTy For PsycuicaL Researcn, 31, 
Tavistock Square, London Cl, 
je) 
° 
s 
is 
° 
o 


War Brotherhood? H. 8S, L. Polak. Sun. Sept 7th at 7 
p.m.—Tue THeosornicat Society, 50, Gloucester P)., W.1. 


Each issue contains about eleven articles 
lucidly and sanely written by well-known 
writers. 

January, April, July, October 
Five Shillings per year 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Sq., W.C.1. 





Health Horizon Health Horizon 


TE T E 
ce of administrative and secretarial! work HOT LS, RAV L, &c, 


Adequate experier ° P ° 
Interests, art, ballet, travel, co-education.—Box 183a. Health Horizon Health Horizon Health Horizon A LOVELY September or October Howipay can still be 
sme : : arranged on the Dalmatian Coast. Visitors returning 
AMPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Applications from Yugoslavia report a wonderful time. Sixteen days, 
are invited for the post of Music Apviser on the Staff gns.—Write, Farrnwars & SwWinrorp Travel, DEerakTMEntr 
of the Education Committee The appointment is con- % . Parliament Mansions, yl Orchard Street, London, 
cerned with the development of musical activities in . S.W.1. Telephone: Abbe 2214. The directors deel 
schools and youth organisations and with adults. Candi- . \ S y personally with your arrangements. 
= should ae panes —- ogee RIDGE OF ALLAN. STIRLINGSHIRE.—Atian Water 
equivalent standard e salary wi e . rising S S pa t ‘holiday n in f th ar. 
to £750 per annum, together with a _ cost-of-living \ SX HOTEL. eal for 7 ye Gny Messe 3S o 
allowance The post will be superannuable under the y 4 All bedrooms fitted with running weer. telephones and 
Teachers’ 4 > - electric fires (inclusive). Spacious lounges. Recreation 
ers’ or Local Government Officers’ Superannuation 
. room ballroom and billiards rooms. Hard tennis court and 
Schemes Forms of application and further particulars putting green in lovely grounds. Excellent cuisine. Cour- 
a be om ned from Tue Country Epvucation Orricer, The x x teous service.—Terms cn application to RESIDENT MANAGER. 
‘astie hester, to whom applications should be re- Ys - , 7 
ured ay Giotember 18, 100r SA. Wuratter, Clerk of . <8 HELSEA room, ‘bad od beatin 15s. Available to 
ioaiy oa ~ ~" =~ ee as SecketaRy \ S . \ regular “ sitor, req. it not more than 3 nights a week. 
epee le ; “ . XQVOU S —Write Box léla 
remunerat = ‘fe ~~. S al a oy on oh sorted \ «ee ‘HELTENHAM SPA.—Centre for the lovely Cotswolds. 
speed required. Five das ‘week Reply Box 179a. : . . S NS Ideal for restful holidays beef centre. &. wt | 
on x ; “3 N S Services enquire at Station ces or en le 
NTERESTING job, pref. residential, wanted by ex-Temp . SOG WOO ‘ SN guide and list of events from Dept 14, Town Hail. 
Civ. Ser woman). Good German, French; typing, S \ \LIFF HEAD HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, 
! excellent English (précis report writing); CORNWALL.—Vacancies during lovely month of 
- i — Interest more important than HASTINGS P EAST SUSSEX . September. Visit this grand coast and bg the 
Co S y intimate atmosphere and perfect comfort at this very 
Confidential. Secretary, Shorthand Typist \ well-appointed n0tel, Excellent meals. Golf, tennis, etc, 
r - as : ep oe caren and epg . BUILDING SOCIETY Club Licence. Tel.: Par, 125. 
~£~— 4, - BA + +g \ TEE, PAPE, HOTEL, Honiton, Devon. | 30 Acres 
: me A a aniden - - YM QAMAAN XQ_o . arkland, glorious country, 8 miles from sea, own 
- ings congenial. Resident or non NAAN ESTABLISHED 185) ¥ . eat Write for brochure.’ Hunting (stabling. ‘evail- 
PPORTUN ITY required by young, single man, 22}, te able), Shooting, Trout Fishing, Squash Tennis, Billiards. 
train f arena ve. positic + im toduatry or Business. WELLINGTON PLACE * HASTINGS ] ORSET COAST.—To let furnished, in private house, 
n Experience includes* office-work Sitting. 1 or 2 Bedrooms, peiehen. geperste =~ 
driving. Scope for initia- — trance and Staircase, Share of Bathroom, unique position, 
eventual Teteghition ‘ot capa- . overlooking sea, BO nee especially suitable for 
imediate 1olument. All artist or writer Ox a 
immediate emolument Al \ASTBOURNE ~BELLE VUE HOTEL (on_ sea_ front), 


Mets answered Ba. 184, 
30x 4 a 
ARTNER ; 5 ; chool { ‘ j ist- EF; Sirectiy opposite Pier Accommodation 100. Excellent 
to flat i r, wife and $ children ot — A Cc A D E M Y Cc I N E M A Cuisine.—’Phone. 3203 
rity f é i ‘in School if desired. Widow Oxford Street. GERrard 2981 YASTBOURNE.—Pavine guest received for a short or 
ication offered.—Box 172a. 4 long period.—Box 55a 
etary required, work mainly of Academic RAMUNTCHO (U) NIRE.—Paying guests desired. Comfortable country house 
4 Hunting, horses kept. Fires e¢.l., own at 4 on 
welcome.—Box i31a. 


nh nature Apply Proressor C. A. MACE : 
of Psychology. Birkbeck College, London, Louis Jouvet, Francoise Rosay & Rough shooting. fishing: Bridge. Chdn 
{.XMOUTH, S. Devon.—Psencarwicx HoTer. Much sought 


C4 
ECRETARY /SHORTHAND-TYPIST required by Chemi- THEY WERE SISTERS (A) ‘, after for winter residence on account of the genial 
ber Company (Kingsway Area). Good speeds essential. : atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. htg. 
25 ive day week, non-contributory pension James Mason, Phyllis Calvert Gas fires and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
te Box 187a tion. overlooking sea. Tel. 3307 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 
EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


Vacancies from mid-September Delightful for 
winter residence A very high standard of comfort 
is assured at this first-class hotel of 0 bedrooms, 
which include self-contained suites Central heating 
throughout Lift all floors. Faces South overlooking sea 
and stands in its own charming grounds adjoining Golf 
Course Pree Golf, Hard Tennis Court Licensed 
Telephone: 2277 


POST ria HOTEL, SIDMOUTH 8S. DEVON.—Special 
winter terms will prevail from October, so luxuriate 
in t perfection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted Superov situation Every modern 
amenity Fully Licensed A. A. XXXX.—Write terms 
extended visits Tels 34 
GS COURT HOTEL, STOKE GABRIEL, 8S. Devon. 
Pass on your home worries to us this Winter Our 
hotel is : acti to a degree, with every device for 
comfort « ent. htg. all rooms. Lic. and good meals. 
Easy access Torquay Tel 206 
GPAs HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by the sea in_one 
MW of the finest holels on the Lakeland Coast! Pully 
licensed.—Tariff from Manacer Grand Hotel, Grange-over- 
Sands Tel.: 431 
‘RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge.—Guests received 
W for periods of one or two weeks. 
Y UERNSEY.-—Ideal winter resort, no money restric- 
NW tions, Detancey House Horet, St. Sampsons Pully 
Licensed, French cooking, H. & C. all rooms Large 
sheltered garden Winter terms October Ist from 
7 guineas Proprietors Group Captain and Mrs. 
Montcomery -Moore— Phone 4943—Granmis Montmore 
Guernsey 
K "outs GRANGE HOTEL SIDMOUTH, SOUTH 
DEVON.— This most attractive house in a 
beautiful arden is very peaceful and only few 
minutes rom sea Large well-appointed rooms. 
Hot and cold Reliably goo! meals. Tennis court. 
Telephone: 790 
’R. LAUNCESTON, Cornwall OLD TREE HOUSE 
4% HOTEL Forget drudgery this Winter. Live a care- 
free life in this well managed and beautifully appointed 
mansion Golf, tennis, riding, free Trout Sshing, etc. 
From 5 gns. Tel Launceston 347. 
Netty CORNWALL. — Wiisey Down Hotel. near 
Launceston Shootine. Fishin. between Moors and 
Brea cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed —Warrtincnam. Tel* Otterham Station 
TORWOOD.—A quiet residentie Hotel with beautiful 
gardens of 5 acres 
End 50 bedrooms, excellent chef, 
Fully licensed Terms. m 
week.—Miss Gramam Manageres Queen's Hotei 
Road Upper Norwood. SE.1% Tel.: Liv. 1616. 
AYING Guests, Eimt.—Country place, every modern 
comfort: Fires, own sitting-room if desired; shooting. 
GOshing. harriers.—Box 1 
UIET enjoyment. gooa food, comfortable beds. Simple 
things, but well done with kindly consideration.—Tas 
Grance Church Preen. near Shrewsbury 


EIGATE.—Well-appointed Guest House, beautiful sur- 
roundings; excelient centre for coast end London. 
Tennis. Garage with fires. fitted basins, now 
available from . Stamped envelope.—Oarnunst 
Guest House Somers Road. Reigate Tel.: 2632. 
OSS-ON-WYE.—Idea! holiday centre and winter resort. 
Warm house, h. & c. all rooms, excellent cooking. 
Reduced terms October to May —Tus Wre Vatitsr Gust 
Hovst, Walford Road 
SALCOMBE., 8S. DEVON. TIDES REACH HOTEL.— 
Enjoys the fairest view in al) lovely Devon. Vacan- 
cies from September 13th. Beside a delightful sandy 
cove Own boats, bathing floats Refreshingly comfort- 
able and well appointed Good meals.—Tel.: 288. 
YEPTEMBER HOLIDAY? Join small private party, pro. 
— fessional people going Italian Lakes Sept. 5th & 13th; 
also house party in N. Wales and Cornwall.—Eana Low, 
9, Reece Mews, S.W.7. Kensington 0911. 
Yl IVES. Cornwall.—Tretorma» Manon Horst. Puilly 
\ booked to 6th September A large beautifully 
appointed and moderniy equipped country manor in 
14 acres lovely grounds right beside the sea. Licensed.— 
Write Mes Hawter Resident Director Tel.: 240. 
YOUTH COAST.—Winter Accommodation Pull Board 
Residence, good food, H. & C., 5 min. from centre of 
Terms from 4 gns. for long stay. “ Seq Bank,” 
Rd., Felpham, Bognor Regis 


‘wil ZERLAND.—Guests received in large and splendidly 
Ss situated Chalet in Swiss Alps Winter sports, 
summer and itumn seasons References ex- 
—Me ann Mrs. C. B. W Attistons, Chalet, Bon 
Aceuell, Chateau d'Oex 


‘QE NEW INN, LECHLADE, GLOS.—The easy going 
atmosphere of by-gone days, but modern in amenities, 
comfort and cuisine Own poultry and produce. Fully 
Licensed Riding, hunting, dry fly and coarse fshing. 
October onwards from 5 gns. Tel.: 15 
_ OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye, has now re- 
opened Good food soft beds. a warm botel. 
Radiators and hot water in every bedroom. 
fEYRAVELLED lady strongly recommends charming guest 
house; excellent cooking, home produce. Summer or 
winter Magnificent country Permanent or seasonable. 
Mes. E. G. Murray, Holly Lodge, Strathpeffer, Ross-shire, 
fE°wWO BRIDGES HOTEL, near Tavistoct, Dartmool.— 
I Autumn residence? Certainly! Beautifully situated. 
Well sheltered and so warm and comfortable. Roaring log 
fires and centra| heating throughout Excelient meals. 
Own farm of 60 acres Riding stables, . rough 
shooting. and hunting Fully licensed Tel.: Prince- 
town, 6 
WV AX FARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
TALE.—20. Grawvitts Pisce Oncnanp Strasser, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches, 
Afternoon Teas. Dinners No houss charges. Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. 
Tabies bookable for dinners 
yj TYE VALLEY.—Small, hotel. on.main Mon- 
mouth to Chepstow Road, 2 s. from Monmouth, 
hes vacancies for both long- 
Individua! attention, exc. cooking, interior sprung 
bh & c water in bedrooms.—Apply. C. Watton, “ 
vd Redbrook. near Monmouth h : 


wor 
= EATON PLACE, 8.W.1.—Tel.: SLO. 0110 & 0119. 
85, Well-appointed single and double rooms, priv. bath- 








= rt o~ HAYTOR, SOUTH DEVON. MOORLAND HOTEL, 
a | Pacing south. Vita-glass sun lounge, sheltered gardens. 
| Riding stables adjomn Postal address and Station: 
— er Newton Abbot P 
ae ew MOORLANDS HOTEL A first-class 
. hotel, redecorated and refurnished. Now open. Com. 
Personally and independently fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office telephones 
6 acres of grounds Hard tennis courts Restaurant. 
open to non-residents. Bracing and lovely sit : 
recommended by Good electric train service to Haslemere. Tel Hind. 

near 33 


HINTON (THE NEW FOREST) nr H 
" - . 
Ashley Courtenay th le ng an 
recreation As a centre for the coastline running 
from Bournemouth to Milford-on-Sea this may be 
your solution 


1 am a part of all that | have met.” LYNDHURST. PARK HLL HOTEL. This beautifully 
. : a os ‘ ° Situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndhu 
¢ pies of the aoe . edition of my bad) annual’) now open under the personal direction of Colonel and 
Let's Halt Awhile are now available at leading Mrs _ riargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hotel 
booksellers. Profusely illustrated it describes some | Chipping Campden. The choice is yours, a New Forest 
450 of the really good hotels of Great Britain and | % & Cotswold holiday this year ? 
Ireland. In case of difficulty, copies can be obtained | LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What ts yo 
your pleasure ? 
post free 6/6, from Ashley Courtenay, Lid,, Halsfax | A cove for a bathe ? Sea or river fishing ? Riding 
Hoase, Castle Street, Oxted, on Eymoor? Good food? A cheery Cocktail Bar? 
Dancing ? Then write to this superbly situated hotel 
BOURNEMOUTH HAZELWOOD HOTEL. Christ- for details. Manager: M. FP. Bird. Tel.: Lynton 3236, 
church Road A pleasing, charmingly, and modernly | MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER. Cc: 
equipped hotel where the coming winter can have no | Cocktail Party Twenty-first Seip ae” ~ 4 
terror for visitors Very conveniently situated for | which ever it is will be the special care of "the 
buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Cliff. | Manager Tel.: Marlow 15 


Lift, liberal catering Garden view, overlooking the 

pines. Tel.: 1066. GREATEST HYDRO. Health even bing: Hoe 
. ‘ ' ¥ ; ea se : 

BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEPRALL HOTEL, with | and medical skill combine to ane ‘ten =i 

privae entrance cc the Central Gardens, occupies & | ailments caused by a troubled age. For further detatis 


quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops. . 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for oe Se ie Secretary, Smedley’s Hydro, Matlock, 


eee good fare and a friendly environment. mitt D 
ift Book now for Autumn anc Winter months. ion Damere!l, N. DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
Te!.: Bournemouth 7155. HOTEL Ideal centre for Devon and Cornwall, 
BRAMBER. ST. MARY’S HOTEL. A_ house of | Miles of good trout fishing. Every comfort 

history, 41 home of comfort, character and modern | ©- !™ ail bedrooms Residential Licence. 
appointments. A place where you are made welcome | 7 Stineas. Telephone: Milton Damerel 252 


irrespective of age. Home cooking and fresh garden | miNEHEAD. NORTHFIEL: 

* D A se 
produce is yet another feature Convenient t0 | beautifully appointed hotel, where the Resident Owners 
ae. 11} miles Terms from 5 gns. Write Miss | ain at the highest standards of Catering and Comfort. 

With Exmoor as the background and tt - 
BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL. | stool, a fuil catalogue of eut-of-door yt, 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, r offered. From 7 guineas. Tel.: 864 
within easy reach of Hunstanton, offers individua : 
golfers and golfing societies looking for a late summer pte vy ae HOTEL, &. CORNWALL. 
Seay 6 ees ee ee eee, ens, COS. | ioe Valleys ‘of Cornwall. Excelent Cusine. ‘The 
pa gy Rg ee MANSIONS = Licensed Hotel on the Mullion Coast. Vi-Spring 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine Sea Front | lg = - Write Resident 
Ever room has own private bathroom “en suite,” s 4 - 
G.P.G Telephone, wireless and electric fire Fully | PULBOROUGH, Sussex CHEQUERS Unusual com- 
licensed. Lift Gacage. Tel.: 2589 fort, old-world charm. Delightful sunny location. 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLOS. COTSWOLD HOUSE | ©.H. log fires, etc.—really warm in Winter. Parm 
HOTEL (Licensed) If you have no home and are | Md garden produce, varied and appetising meals 
not wedded to the life of a big town you can live a commended) Excellent golf, riding, 
well in this comfortable Cotswold house, close by the shing; lovely walks. 1 hr. London, nr. Station. 
essential shops. Terms from 5 gens Lie-nsed. Tel.: Pulborough 86. 


CORNHILL - ON - TWEED, NORTHUMBERLAND. | ST. MAWES, CORNWALL. (Opposite Falmouth.) 
TiLLMOUIH PARK HOTEL Lovely residential, | IDLE ROCKS HOTEL. Facing South. Warmest spot 
recreational and restfui country house with fishing in England Central Heating. Dancing 

rights on the Tweed and Till Close to coast, the Continental cuisine. Plenty of spirits 

Cheviots and Border Country, and half-way between | wines. Few vacancies Septembe Spectal 
Newcastle and Edinburgh From 25s. per day. | terms. St. Mawes 293, or L.H.S., Ltd., 185, 

Tel.: Coldstream 25 House, N W.: (Wel. 6109.) 


EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL Winter warmly 
in Britain on the sunny Sussex Coast, where the — oo. gg ooyfi- a lr. out 
SEAVIEW hav. solved the problem. Write for folder | terms November to March Manageress: Mrs. Giles. 
Winter Wisely.” Tel. 3375 Trust Houses, Limited 
pe eg Be ee a Seomowrss. TORBAY HOTEL This sunny positioned 
Beautifully situated on own foreshore facing South. aes 7. otel eae —_ or - ~ = 
Lovely sands. Running water and telephones all bed- ral A ot ors — ad a. . By 
soem. Giub Nesnce. Ful: West Wittering 250s. and good catering is assured. Terms from £7.78. 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. “The | 7. 99 
Gateway to the West.” A beautiful old eighteenth 
century coaching house in the quiet of the Cathedral | SIDMOUTH THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea, 
Close packed with the ‘elics of a more leisured Come and be spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Breakfast 
age yet replete with every modern amenity Well | in bed Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless ty 
appointed bedrooms Restaurant Cocktail Lounge | ¥ pedside. A warm, attractively furnished room. 
and Lift R.A.C. A.A. Telephone 4071-2 A superb bed and Service and with a Smile. Mr. 
N.. EXMOL TH. HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE | Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: 951. 
HOTEL. A house of distinction set in a beautiful park | wm TENBY, SAUNDERSFOOT. ST. BRIDI 
and commandin. a panorama of unparalleled loveliness, HOTEL. A flora: ; aradise in that “little England 
three miles from the sea and eight from historic | wajes *—Pembroxeshire Wonderful sands, beautt 
Exeter. A home of character where the one aim of the | scenery, mild climate. 4n hotel full of sunshine and 
resident directors is your comfort. If you are seeking satisfaction. Particularly suited for your family holl 
summer sun, autumn leaves or winter warmth, write or fo. Autumn end Winter residence (specially red 
N A. Collard for fuller details. Summer terms from | terms). Tel.: Saundersfoot 4 


8 gns Tel.: Exmouth 3072 

FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Pacing full South. | THURLESTONE, S. seven. THURLESTONE HOTEL. 
Delightful gardens, terracing to sea shore. 200 . | First-class fully licen seaside country 4 
rooms, hot and coid sea water baths, ballroom, squash | 100 bedrooms fitted with hot and cold — wa 
rackets courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 tennis | 2nd _ Post — Soe a E. 7 ees 
courts, billiards, croquet, putting Reduced terms | badminton, ards. el.: urles . 
during off-season. Telephone: Felixstowe 221. TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence. 
FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL for | No sea to cross, no currency restrictions. A sunny 
Holidays and Residence Winter Residential Special | bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and wine. 
Terms from 4) to 8 guineas. 70 Bedrooms, all with | Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. — 
h. and c. and Box Spring Beds. 7 Lounges. Lift. | Evans and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. 
Wonderful position in large Private Gardens on The | Mrs. S R. Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
Leas. Bridge played. Brochure on ~ e's rere Tel.: 2234. 

San hon WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEE 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL In the lee of Sisdern 20d a ~* - vo Comfort ‘assured by the 
the Laas. In the path of the Sun. A, first-class rsonal supervision of the Proprietress, Mrs. W. 
hor your holiday and for long period residence. 3 sley Tillie Telephone: Northam ° 

oift. Private suites and bathrooms. Fully licensed. ngsiey . ° 
Shops, Theatres and Recreation Tel.: 2850 WYE VALLEY. Do you know South Herefordshire } 
Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE HOTEL. Sea | The winding Wye, the green hills, the iy 
air and Sussex Downs. Complete rest in small luxury | forests, the black-and-white houses? BROCKHA 4 
hotel, 650ft. above sea level. Plenty of good food with TON COURT, near Fownhope, 7 miles from pore, 
riding, sea bathing and golf to bolster the appetite. recently been opened as a country house hotel. “a 
Cocktail Bar Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. particulars gladly sent country lovers. Write G. 
WwW. E. S. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104. Tobey. 











rooms en suite. Breakfast only, Comfortable surr 
with service and personal consideration Short or long 
stays entertained. Tae Manaceress Miss ST&roman 
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